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THE COxVCEPT OF KEVNOTE IN THE 
TAITTIRiYA-PRATTSAKHVA 


BV 

C. R. Sankara NT, 

Poona. 

(Continued from Page 73, Vol. XIV, Part 1.) 

A large number of Indo-European languages carry a 
strong musical accent on the syllable following the chief tone 
whereby a word is differentiated from another. The difference 

l_ Av'n/ 

between Serb. nom. dnsa ‘.soul’ and acc. diisit, docs not, however, 
merely consist in the fact that in tlie first case the tone rises 
and in the second case falls, but also on the fact that the second 
.syllable in the first case is musically high, and in the second case 
is deep; and besides, their loudness is also different. 

Similar is the case with Swedish where one differentiates 
between two accents. In the case of the second accent a musi- 
cally higher tone lies on the last syUablc. 

This is musically higher than the accented 
H. Hirt says that the difference carries a Quint .f A quint is 
equivalent to 13 srutis (=702C.) Vide: llandbuch der PhVsik* 
Hand Vlil. Akustik. Kapital 9. Musikalische Tons/steme V'on 
E. M. \'^ TIornbostel, Herlin 1927, page 437. Tlii's is a .strict 
corroboration of the fact that if uddtla is sung on the Nisadet, 
note, the svarita can be sung on the madhyania note, see belofoj'i ' 

Also in Indian, there lies on the syllable after the tone an 
accent different from that having the tone, namely the svarita 
as against the anudatla. More things can be collected from 
other languages.! 

Besides the Nehenion is often al.so the tone on the syllalrle 
following the chief -toned-syllable ; the Indians call it svarita 
and because it is quite systematically marked, it must have 

1. Cp. H. Hirt, Der Akzent, Indogermanischc Grammatik. 
Teil V. Heidelberg 1929, pages 12-13. But "the so-called svarita 
is a syllable accent in the Indian but has nothing to do with the 
Indo-Germanic." cf. H, Hirt, loc. cit., page 187, Section 128, 
XIV-11 




radical Syllable. 
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been very clearly heard. This is not surprising because such 
a svarita is found even in languages spoken to-day. 

So there is in German dialects such a Nebenton on the 
syllable following the chief-tone (Hauptton) for example hess. 

memme. It is also to be assumed in the west Germanic 
languages, because here the short vowels i and n are retained 
after shorter chief -toned-syllable (Haupttonsibbe) , 

In Swedish many words have a peculiar tone on the last 
syllabic. 

Similarly in Serbian there is quite an important difference 
between Nom. dtisa and Acc. dusti ‘Sour. 

In the first case, the second syllable lies higher than the 
first syllabic and it has also a somewhat noticeable loudness. 
Therefore the first syllable must have a rising tone, in order to 
reach the height of the second. 


In the second case, the vowel of the second syllable lies 
deep, and its loudness is so small that the vowel in many cases 
gets completely lost. In any case the loss of the vowel brings 
about a kind of falling tone. {Vide H, Hirl, Der Akzent. 


P^ge 19. ) 

two which come in a circumflex, the first note is 
(Vide: VVackernagel. Das Zeugnis der 
griech. 'i^iwen fiber den griech Akzent. Rhein Mus 51, 
op. cit., page 33.) 

PrdtiMkhya cites the discordant opinions of 
Jrorities too. (Taitt. Prat. Ill, 47). 

a slide, say some.” 




(ibid. Ill, 46). 

“The beginning is the same with acute ; its remainder is the 
same with grave: so say the teachers.” [Panini seems to 
follow in his grammar only this latter school of thought. 
Hence is his sutra (P. I, 2, 31.)] (Vide also 

Benfey, Kurzc Sanskrit Grammatik. p. 6, Section 30, 4) . 

“The single syllable into which the higher and lower tones 
are combined still retains the double pitch belonging to its con- 
stituent parts in what is technically called the Ksaipra variety 

of svarita, for example, hi and evd are combined into vyn/d. 
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In the abhinihita (or by Taitt. Prat., abhinihaia) variety of 
svarita too, the acute and grave tones of the constituent 
elements are both represented in the syllable that results from 
their combination, as for example su abravit becomes Jo abravit''. 
[Vide Whitney, On the Nature and Designation of the Accent 
in Sanskrit, pages l()-27. Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 18b9-’70.] 

“The circumflex in Greek Trepta-rrtofiiv'ii is a cuml)ined 
tone.” [Vide IT. Hirt, Der Akzeni, page 37.] 

F\)rphyrios expressly says that the circumllex is combined 
out of acute and grave. [Vide: Anecdota Graeca. Vol. II, 
page 757, lines 15-17. Dion. Thrac., 705,26.] 

According to Misteli and Hadley, enclitic svarita is 
“middle tone*’. [Vide Misteli’s article fiber die accentuation 
des griecliischcn in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Vol. XVII, pages 
Sl-134. 161-194 and Volume XIX, page.' 81-103. Sec also 

i>erichtigung (aur accentlchrc) by Franz Misteli in Volume 
XXI of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, pages 16-17. c'/. Hadley, On the 
Nature and Theory of the Greek Accent in Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, 18o9-7t), page* H*]- 
G. Curtius, reviewing Hopp's Accentuation systenf^i|)-’|ahlf*.'5, 
jahr-biichcr (1855, Vol. 71), expresses the opw5(m', that the 
grave accent, where it forms the second part of Uie circumllex. 
represents not the ordinary low tone of the avord, but an 
intermediate tone in Greek. For further references, op the 
theory of middle tone in Greek, see Hadley’s article in Trance 
tions of American I’hilological Association, 1869-70, pages 9 
and 10. Compare also .\scoli (Corsi di Glottologia etc. fir.st 
part. Comparative Phonology of the Sanskrit, Greek and Latin 
1877, page 15.) 

Whitney says the following on this subject ; — 

“This seems to mean that the voice, which is borne up at 
the higher pitch to the end of the acute syllable, does not 
ordinarily drop to grave pitch by an instantaneous movement, 
l)ut descends by a more or less perceptible slide in the course of 
the following syllable. No Hindu authority suggests the theory 
of a middle or intermediate tone for the enclitic, any more than 
for the independent circumflex. For the most part, the two are 
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identical with one another in treatment and designation*’ 
[Whitney’s San^krit Grammar. Fourth edition, Section 85.] 

“Whitney's opinion with regard to the enclitic svarita, 
while it denies it the name of middle tone, docs, we can see, 
nevertheless upport a kind of tone which does not lie very far 
removed in its nature from that middle tone in favour of which 
Mistcli and Tladley argue” [Vide. Historical and Critical 
Remarks. Introduelory to a study of Greek Accent hy Maurice 
Rlooinfield. American Journal of Philology. Volume IV. 

( 1885), page 45.] 

M. Seshagiri Sastrl w.is also inclined to favour the view 
that the occupies a somewhat middling position [Vide 

A I )cscriplivc Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts of the 
Government Oriental Manuscri])ls Library, Madras. Volume I, 
Vcdic Literature. First Part 1901, pages 4 and 75. See also 
IJrugrnann, (iriindris'. English Tran>lation. Volume 1, Section 
073, page 539.] 

Although it may be true that in the pre-vedic period, the 
enclitic szutriia might have been a middle toiic, it must be 
certain that in the historical period its nature must be as 
described by the l\ L-Pnltisdlcliya 111. 4 (already t]uoted), for 
this latter tradition alone is ke|)t up now among ^raittis. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in distinc- 
tion to Panini and Sdkala Sd/chu Sauiliild of the RfhVedOy the 
Ka.smir MSS. i.)f the l\(j-l\'da and the .1 llianui-Vcda and the 
grammarian Katyayana disiinguijsh the independent .sz’ariia 
sharply from the sz'arila which followed an uddtta syllable. 
[VidclL L. dhirncr: “Idie fiido-tieriuanic Accent in Marathi” 
in the Journal of tne Royal .Asiatic Society of (dreai Britain 
and Ireland, 191(>, page 20o.] 

It is curious indeed that in a sdira of the Taittirlya Prdti- 
sdkhya, we find .some authorities denying /g toio the enclitic 
circumilex. (Taitt. Prat. XIV, 33.) 

Neither the Atharva-P eda Prdtisdkhyaf nor the Vdjasaneyi 
Sainhitd Prdtisdkhya gives such a definition of the circumflex; 
and yet as Whitney says, the theory of the {'^racaya accent so 
manifestly recognizes and implies it that one cannot believe 
otherwise than that its statement is omitted by them although it 
really fornix part of their system. If the voice has already, in 
the utterance of the enclitic svarita, sunk to the actual grave 
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pitch, it can scarcely he believed that it should be called upon to 
rise again to the level of acute for the utterance of the follow- 
ing unaccented syllables: while, on the other hand, if the 
circumflex be bodily removed to a higher plane in the scale, and 
made to end at acute pitch, the following grave syllables might 
be naturally enough sui^posccl to run at the same level. i 

To distinguish the actual acute occurring after the grave 
syllables succeeding a circumflex (wliich are also uttered at 
acute pitch) | revision seems to have been made for, in the 

recognition of auiidattatara (cf. 

Atharva-Vcda^PratisCikhya, iii, 74. '‘Put tlie syllabic immedi- 
ately preceding a circumflex or acute is grave”.) 

In the XV chapter of the Taittirlya-P rCitisCikhya, there 
is the citation of the opinions of various authorities as to the 
mode of utterance of the sacred syllable Om, The third sutra 
in this cha[)ler reads as follows: — 

The following is Wfliitney’s translation of this sutra. 
“According to Kaundinya, il is a sustained pracaya.”^ But 
Whitney does not make Inniself sure whcliicr it might have been 
better to follow tlic lead of Somayarya (the autiior of the 


1. / uir ihe note under the A iharra-]^ eda-P rCihsCikhya, iii, 65, 
Whitney's edition, 

2. Another reading is Vide Mysore 

edition of the I'ailtiriya-I-nUisukliya Bibliotheca Sanskrita No. 33, 
page 431. Cf. Die D SiksCi besonders in ihrem Verhaltnis 
Zum l^nitilrlya Praliscikhya Von Dr. FTeinrich l-iidcis, \'on der 
philosophischen Fakiiltat dcr Universitat Gottingen gekrontc Preis- 
schrift (1805), page 84. 

3. J am indebted to iny revered Professor M. M. Kuppswami 

v^astrigal for suggesting to me a more happy and an appropriate 
equivalent 'cunslanC to tin* Sanskrit term 'dhria* for in the scheme 
of Saman music (///r/fz is the name given to the basic svara or the 
tonic note, the other svaras — krusta, prathaina and dvillya on the 
one side and caiurtha, niandra and alisvarya on the other side 
being variations of the utksepa (=-ascending) and apaksepa 
(^descending) type. Sec below. Maxmuller in his edition of 
tht Rk-PrdtisakJiya (page cclxxiii) calls “Mitt I ere Haltung.” 
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commentary Trihhasyaratna on the Taittirlya-PrStisdkhya) who 
treats dhria-pracaya as being equivalent to the simple pracayaA 
The commentator, as Whitney points out, meets the objec- 
tion that in XIX. 2. the use of the term 


I. That the vvurd diuta, 1))' itself, is taken to be a synonym 
of praciiya appears from the following verses said to occur in the 
yd s(J Sik.yi 

IK II 

( Note that the metre is defective in the two padas of the 
second stanxa.) hV>r the first stanza quoted here. Vide VyCisa- 
Sik.u'i. Svaradhanna S mJulCi Prakarauam edited by Venkatarama 
Sharnian, iVJadras Tniversity Journal, Volume JI, Supplement, 
Stanza 14.S, page 16. The second stanza is not found in this 
edition of i^ydsa SiksCi. P»ut \n Jlafasz^arai'inydsa Pi akaranam of 
that edition. \vc find the following: — 

t Verse 164, page 18). 

“This ])ass:ige (as Kielhorn ^ays) shows that the reading of 
the P (minty a ,^'iks(i \', 43, 


>|rT "^5 ouglil iKjl to liave been altered to and that the 

word should have been translated ])y ‘the ring and the 

middle fingers’. (Indische Sindien, Volume TV, page 36.%) The 
following verses of BliaratahJidsyii called Snrasvatlhrdayabhusaiia 
( f'a])er inanuscript deposited m the Hhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, I\jona). A transcript of lliis is available in the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Librar) from which alone I am 


quoting here) [Sec chapter II (towards the end in 
page 18], the author of which professes to have studied the siksds 
oi Pdnini, Ndrada diiKl Jpasali, arc evidently based on the verse 
of the Pdninlya Siksd referred to in the above : — 

^ ii 

Vide: Remarks on the Siksds by Dr. Kielhorn. Indian 
Antiquary, Volume V, page 143, footnote. 
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itself is attributed to this same Kaundinya, and tliat hence 
it should have been used here also. Somayfirya answers the 
objection as follows: — 

“On the principle that even where there is no difference of 
meaning there may be a difference of application, the teacher 
exhibits a nicety of application: other examples of the principle 
are the namas of Bhimasena and Bhiina, Satya and Satya- 
bhama, pidhanam and apidhanam, dipa and pradipa. So by this 
pair of words dhrta and pracaya even an appellation is given”. 

[!T3 — (XIX. 2.) jr=^ 

I ^ I q^qqR^iT qiqqqqq 

aiiMq^ I aqi If — 

3iq''5^iqiqsfq qqtqqds^fTflff qqiq^ig^qr=qiq: qsFfqf^ I 

qqr— q'rq:, g^qqiqi e?qi. fqqiqq: aflgwRq; ^ cTiq: qifrq 
I 

Mysore edition, page 451.] 

The praectya is defined as the fourth accent (^3^5 

page 452, Mysore edition). We have 
already seen how it is explained in the twenty-first chapter 
(XXI, 10) ; it is there said to be of the same tone as nddtta\ 
‘acute'; so that unless dhrla is to be regarded as signifying a 
modification, one does not see in what respect Kaundinya's 
opinion differs from that of Vdlmlki, given in rule 6 of the 
XVIII chapter.! 


1. At one stage, our ancients must have 

keenly felt conscious of the labouring struggle to reach or touch 
occasionally the fourth svara from the original three notes. (I'^ide 
M. S. Ramaswami Iyer's Introduction to Svaramela Kalanidhi 
p. Ixviii). When this consciousness was not wide awake, the 
theorists could not but bring ‘ ' under ^51^, for as Fox 

Strangways says {Vide Music of Hindostan, p. 248), if in a 
chant of only three notes, is to be distinguished from anu- 

datta, it could not well have any other place. It is curious but 
interesting to note that the author of the Ncirada Siksd, in one 
place rejects the view that is the fourth svara, 

^ qq 553^; q erq ?qfcn?q^: 1 
xRq; ^ II 


Nurada Siksa, I. VIII. Verse 2. 



PRESERVE THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

KY 

S. R. Balasubriimanyan, m.a.. l.t., 
Chidambaram. 

I. The Role ok the Temple. 

The temple in (he past played many parts and had many 
attractions lo the people. Though it was chiefly a place of 
public worship, it was also a centre of varied social activity— 
a beehive of communal enterprise. It was a centre of learning. 
Colleges and scho ds were conducted, and \''edas, Puranas and 
religious hymns were e.xpounded tlierein. Libraries called 
Sarasvall Bhfindiiram were located in it. Hospitals were, in 
some cases, attached to it. Music— vocal and instrumental — 
was practised therein. The jjeoplc displayed their artistic skill 
in temple architecture. While most of the secular buildings of 
the past have perished, religious monuments have miraculously 
survived. Sculpture and painting were mostly confined to 
religious subjects and the temple was thus truly a museum of 
ancient art. The temple managed public trusts hy controlling 
gifts of lands and money endowments made to it. It lent its 
surplus funds to people in times of distress and in return 
arranged for religious services to the deities. Above all it was 
a public record office. This is how it is historically of incalcul- 
able value. The royal orders, the grants and decisions of 
public bodies like the village assembly (UrorSabha), the 
merchant guilds (Nagaram), Provincial assemblies (The Nadu) 
and the gifts of private individuals were all recorded and 
engraved on temple w'alls. The original documents were 
generally on cadjan leaves or copper plates and these leaves or 
copper plates were depbsited for the sake of safe custody in the 
temple treasury — the Bhanddram. While most of these original 
documents have perished in the various revolutions that have 
taken place, the temple walls have wonderfully preserved what 
were merely the copies of the originals ; and great is the value 
of these records to the historian. 
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II. Prasastis and their V^alue. 

It has been said that India has no recorded history. This 
is only true in a very limited sense — namely that there are very 
few professedly historical works, like the RajatarahganI or the 
Harsacarita. But almost all ancient Hindu kings had 
maintained elaborate records of every important public transac- 
tion. Yuan Chvvang the Chinese pilgrim lias recorded (7th 
century A.D.) how in Harsa's kingdom official records of all 
events were kept up in each province by special officers. This 
is no isolated phenomenon. Indian inscriptions — chiefly South 
Indian— reveal the existence of an active and able body of 
bureaucracy which had been carrying on in an efficient manner 
the work of the miintenance and preservation of all public 
transactions of the land like the charitable grants, revenue 
collections, remission of land revenue, land survey, dealings 
between central and local bodies, etc. 

But in one respect South Indian inscriptions are unique. 
VVliile only a few Prasastis (records of praiseworthy deeds of 
kings) are available about the kings of Northern India like the 
Allahaliad pillar inscription of Samudragnpta, every inscription 
of South India from about the 10th century onwards is a 
chapter of South Indian History. Every public transaction is 
recordcil on the walls of the temple in whose neighliourhood the 
endowed property was situated or where the assemlily met for 
making the grant or carrying out the transaction. 

Sometimes when a gift in one village is made to a temple 
in another village, or when the transaction relates to more than 
one temple or village, it is recorded in more than one place. 
In very many cases full astronomical details of the day of 
the transaction are furnished which enables us to find out their 
exact equivalents in modern Christian era with the help of the 
Ephemeris. Every transaction is recorded to have taken place 
in a particular regnal year of a king. Before his name we have 
a long historical introduction generally in verse, which recounts 
all the important achievements of the reign. The Prasasti 
(in Tamil it is called Meykklrtti) grows in length along with 
the passage of time and the progress of events in his reign. 
The Prasasti of one is different from that of another. The 
introductory part of this historical introduction varies from 
king to king. The Prasasti of Rajaraja I begins with the 

formula “Tirumakal pola'^ and that of his son Rajendra I 

XIV--12 
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“Tirumanni Valara’\ so that by a perusal of the beginning of 
the historical introduction, we can declare at once the name of 
the king to whom it belongs. It is this part of the inscription 
that is of the utmost value to the historian. 

Thus it will be clear that every temple was a public record 
office and every epigraph a page of history of the land and it 
is amazing how much of recorded history there is in South 
Indian temples. 


111. Scientific Renovation. 

The old stone structural temples of the Pallavas and Early 
Colas — Hindu, Jain or Buddhist — were massive structures 
strongly built, and they could stand many centuries. There was 
ample and systematic provision in the past for their careful 
preservation and maintenance in good repair. If on account of 
neglect or old age any monument needed repair, it could be 
reconstructed with the old materials without the addition of a 
single stone. The Dutch archaeologists of Java employed this 
method of scientific renovation in the case of the renowned 
Buddhist monument of Horobudur and the Hindu-javanese 
monuments of the Dutch East Indies. The example of the 
Dutch was followed by the I'rench archaeologists of Indo-China 
and in 1930 M. Marchal was deputed to Java in order to 
acquaint himself with the methods followed by the Dutch 
Archaeological Survey. Here is a description of the method 
adopted by M. Marchal who tried his newly learnt art in the 
case of the temple of Bantcay Srei. “It was in a ruined condi- 
tion, but practically all the stones were in existence around the 
foot of the building. Among the three towers forming the 
central group the one to the south was the first to be attacked. 
Marchal began by making an accurate survey comprising 
drawings and photographs. Then he reconstructed on the 
ground, the upper storeys which had collapsed long ago. This 
part of the work having been accomplished, he proceeded to 
demolish the portions of the structure still standing, carefully 
assorting and numbering each separate stone. Then, after 
having strengthened the foundations by means of a layer of 
concrete, he rebuilt the successive storeys of the tower one after 
the other.’" Such is the care and reverence for the monuments 
of the past and such is the method of scientific renovation 
followed by enlightened people who value historic relics. It is 
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with pleasure that I record here that this wise method of 
renovation has been followed by my friend Mr. K. V. Raju, 
former Curator of the Pudukotah museum — (by himself and 
without any inspiration from the practice of Dutch and French 
Archaeologists) — in repairing the valuable temples of the 
Pudukotah State. The Subrahmanya temple at Kannanur, the 
Vijayalaya Colls varam at Narttamalai, and the Muvarkoil 
shrines at Kodumbalur have been thus scientifically treated. 
But look at the ruthless and wanton destruction going on in our 
midst in British India. 

IV. TEMi'Lii Vandalism — (a fcic historic cases). 

I shall cite a few famous cases of wilful destruction of our 
ancient monumenis. The Buddhist Stupa at Amaravati was 
built of inarlde by the Andhra Kings in the 2nd century A. D, 
In the 18th century (1797) a petty local Raja razed thi^ marble 
monument to the ground and used parts thereof as building- 
material. The sculptured panels and pillar^ were demolished 
and even partly burnt to lime. Seven picce.s oi this Stupa arc 
kept in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, and lb() pieces were 
sent to the British Museum. In 18 M T. Burgess examined the 
>ite and collecte 1 400 piece> moie and they are now preserved 
in the Madras Museum. 

Let me take another instance, that of Gangaikonda Cola- 
purani — the creation of Rajendra Cola I as the new Cola 
capital in commemoration of his victory of the region as far as 
the Ganges. In his new capital he also built a temple on the 
model of tliat iniilt by his illustrious father at Tanjore. Here 
is the acconni which appeared in a local publication of 1855, 
•'Speaking of the noble Icmplc rif (iangaikonda Cblapnram, it 
must not l)C omitted that when the lower Colenin ani^'at was 
built, the structure was dismantled of a large pari of the 
.splendid granite sculptures, which adorned it, and the enclosing 
wall was almost wholly destroyed in order to obtain materials 
for the work. The poor people did their l)est to prevent this 
destruction and spoilation of a venerated edifice by the servants 
of a government that could show no title to it, hut, of course, 
wiihout success; they were only punished for contempt. 
A promise was made indeed that a wall of brick should be built 
in the place of the stone w^all that was pulled down; but 
unhappily it must be recorded that this promise has never been 
redeemed.” What a commentary on the ignorance and 
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arrogance of those engineers ! Fortunately, the main temple was 
not touched. 

The temple of Tiruvidainiarudur in the Tanjore District is 
a place of great antiquity. It had nearly 151 inscriptions on its 
walls and on those of the mandapas close to the shrine. They 
related to the kings of many dynasties — Cola, Pandya, later 
F^allava and V^ijayanagar, ranging over a period of nearly 700 
years.* 'Phis temple has undergone renovation and most of 
tltese valuable records have been lost for ever. It is the same 
sad tale whenever a modern renovation of an ancient temple 
lakes place. 

A temple that is threatened with a similar late in the near 
future is that at Tiruvaiyaru (Trivadi) in the Tanjore District. 
The Visnu temple in this locality has been completely re-con- 
structed. Next will be t ie turn, I understand, of the Saivite 
shrines in the place. There arc two shrines in this compound. 
Tile olduM* is called the Ikiksina Kailasa and perhaps it was 


* l)ynasty. No. of ins- King’s name, 
enptions. 


[ 24 

9 
3a 
8 


1 

Cola ] 

A 

1 

9 

1 

4 

3 

Later Patlava I 

Pandya 1 

I 1 

yijayanagar ] ^ 

15 


Parakesnrivarman 
Ra j akesarivarman 
Parantaka 1 

Parakesarivarman (who 
took the head of Vira- 
Pandya) 

I'tlainacola 
Kajaraja I 
Rajcndracola I 
Rajadhiraja I 
Kiilotiuhga 1 
Vikramacola 
KuloUufiga 11 
Kulottuhga Ilf 
Rajaraja HI 
Kopperuhciiika 
Vikrama Pandya 
Acyuta deva Raya 

Sadasiva Raya 

Miscellaneous 


Regnal years 
ranging from 

2 - 16 years 

3 - -17 „ 
7—38 „ 

4- 14 „ 


13th year 

2 — 16 years 

3— -20 „ 
32nd year 

4 — 49 years 
3-10 „ 

8lh year 

12 — 28 years 
2-27 „ 
18th year 
3rd year 
Saka 1456 
A. D. 1534 
8aka 1466 
A. D, 1544 
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one built in the days of Adilya (acc. 871 A. D.). It contains 
many inscriptions of early Cola, Pandya and Vijayanag;ar 
rulers. The other is the foundation of a Cola queen of Raja 
Raja I called Lokamahadevi who la^dshed many costly gifts of 
jewels and ornaments and made innumerable endowments for 
the up-keep of various temple-services. 

V. Efforts of the Archaeological Departmp:nt. 

In the year 1935, the Archaeological department of Indi.i 
issued a very important communique on the subject of “Preser- 
vation of Ancient Monuments”. They pointed out that Southern 
India has “a rich heritage in its large number of temples, 
retnarkable alike for their size and the wealth of sculptural and 
cpigraphical malcriar’, that “the importance of the inscriptions 
which are veritable mines of information regarding the life and 
times of the princes and peoples in the past ages cannot be 
eXiiggeratcd, that well-informed public opinion should range 
itself on the side of those who are making efforts to preserve 
these priceless niaieriaE for posterity”. At the same time they 
condemned the baneful practice of white-washing the wadis 
which resulted in considerable damage to sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, and the indiscriminate burning of lamps on sculptures, 
pillars, panes and inscribed slabs and the practice of modern 
renovators — chiefly the Nagarattar commu lity — of chiselling 
out old inscriptions on stones and using them as ordinary build- 
ing material without regard to the records and carvings found 
on them. 

There is also need for greater co-ordination between the 
departments of Epigraphy and Archaeology so that wc may 
derive the fullest benefit by their collaboration. Is there not a 
ca^e even for unification of these two departments under a 
single officer? 

VI. Our Duty to Preserve this Rich Heritage. 

A renovated temple can boast of a nevr structure but not 
an architecture. The historical association, the epigraphs and 
works of art of the past have a charm of their own. It mii^t 
be our duty to preserve as far as possible the ancient character 
of our old temples. In case the temple renovation is indispens- 
able, it should be done on scientific lines as indicated above. 
If not, careful plans and diagrams have to be prepared, photo- 
graphs taken of these old shrines before destruction of each 
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part. All the inscriptions have to be copied fully. Then the 
stones of each wall should be numbered and after careful 
dismantling should be reassembled in a part of the wide 
i|uadrangle of the temple under the guidance of Archaeological 
officers, so that they may be a source of inspiration to future 
generations and an object of additional attraction to the temple. 
The cost of these inscribed stones as building material is 
insignificant to a charitably minded benefactor, who, at 
considerable cost, renovates a temple, but their value from an 
historical, archa ological or aesthetic point of view is consider- 
able. 

fhe Archaeological department has rightly emphasised tlie 
need for a well-informed public opinion to range itself on the 
side of those who strive for the preservation of these monu- 
ments; secondly, on the good sense and cultural conscience of 
renovators; and thirdly, on the timely help that may be rendered 
l)y ITindu Religious Endowments r»oard. 

lndi«i is a vast country. Her monuments are many. 
W orkers are few and their voice is feeble. The cultural 
conscience of the people has not yet been stirred. The monu- 
ments are being demolished in hundreds every year, without 
our knowledge or even a protest from the public. Let the 
department and the public concentrate all their attention on one 
monument and save it. If we succeed in one place we shall 
succeed in others, Tiruvaiyaru ofiers such an opportunity. 
Will the public rise equal to the occasion? The Hindu 
Ueligiotis Endowments Board lias no greater cause or nobler 
end to serve, or more sacred duly to discharge, than this. I'hc 
Collector of the district has \ asl powers and personal influence. 
He can by persuasion tr\ to save the monuments in his jurisJic- 
tion from the ra\ages of an ignorant renoxalor who in the 
name of religion and piety unwittingly destroys what the 
iconoclast has spared. If we do not save them now, they are 
lost for ever and the future awakened India will blame us for 
our neglect and we shall have to take upon ourselves the full 
share of the blame for our failure to preserve them for 
posterity. If we fail, the labours of Cunningham, the first 
Archcxologist of India and Lord Curzon, who, by an act, laid 
the toun lation for the preservation of our ancient monuments, 
would have been in vain and the hand of the clock of progress 
would be reversed by about a hundred years. 



JOLAVALI. VELAVALT AND LENKA VALI 

BY 

Dr. N. V'enkataramanayya, m.a., Ph.D., 
University of Madras. 

The terms jolavali, vvlavali and Icnkaimli which are 
occasionally met with in the inscriptions as well as literary 
works in Telugu and Kannada, are obscure in origin and 
uncertain in meaning. The lirs>t two terms occur coupled 
together in an inscription of ]21() A.D.i and in some of the 
works of the Telugu Virasaiva divine, Palkuriki Somanaiha, 
who flourished at Waraugai in the first (juarter of the four- 
teenth century .A.D. ;2 and the last is found in some inscriptions 
of Mx sore belonging to the middle of the thirteenth century.^ 
The meaning of these terms is far from clear and opinion is 
naturally divergent as to its origin and exact significance. 

The suffix -voli which is common to all the three terms may 
be first taken up for consideration. Some believe that it denotes 
a tract of territory, and that consequently the terms should be 
considered as the names of countries.^ No doubt, the word 
-vali, an equivalent of vadi or fadi, means ‘a country, a settle- 
ment, etc.', as, for instance, in Perumbanappadi, Gaiigavadi, 
Honnavadi, Nojambavadi, Rattappadi, Vallabhappadi, etc. 
Jojavaji and Leiikavaji on the analogy of these terms may 
certainly be taken to denote the country of the Colas and the 
Lenkas respectively; but the inapplicability of this interpretation 
to Veja-vali,— for no people of the name of Vela is known to 
have existed at any time in the past— coupled with the occurrence 
of Jola-vaji in places where it is impossible to take it as the 
name of a country, bring out clearly its inadequacy to explain 

1. E. C. VIII, Sr. 12.‘5. 

2. Panditdrudhyacaritra (Andhrapatrika edn.) Part 11, 
p. 185 ; Basavapurunam. P. 195. 

3. E.C.IV, Kr.9. 

4. Rice cited by Narasimhacharya : Karnatakavicarite, Vol, 
I, P. 31,n. 1. 

K, V. Lakshmana Row : SivatattvasSramu (Andhra Academy 
Publications, No. 13), Intro, p. 19, n. 
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the real significance of the terms under consideration in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Vdli is, in fact, identical with the Kannada pd!i and the 
Telugu />ddi meanin.; ‘rule, order, law or obligation.’ The poet 
Ranna, for instance, speaks of warriors who having deserted 
their master died witliout fulfilling their tvit to him.l Randhu- 
varman a poetol theearly 13th century suiistiiutes the expression 
Joladarnam for ‘Jojada-vaji suggesting tlicrcby that -rnam and 
vdli arc synonymous terms.2 Similarly Nanni Chodadeva in his 
Telugu Kumdrasamhharam refers to jonnalu-gonna-rnam or 
the rmm arising from the acceptance of jonnalii that is jola 
or the Indian millet.^ It is obvious, therefore, ihat 7^dli like its 
equivalent rnam means ‘an obligation or debt’; and conse- 
quently the term jola vdli, rPla-vdli and lenka<'dli seem to 
denote certain kinds of ‘obligations’, tlie nature of which has 
not yet been clearly ascertained. 


I 

Assuming that the interpretation of the suffix 
-vdli suggested above is correct, jdla-vCili or jdlada- 7 'dli, as it 
was more commonly known, should mean the oliligation of the 
jola. The early Kannada classics throw incidental!}' some light 
on certain interesting features of jdla-7'dli. According to the 
poet, (Titu Vitthalanfitha, the king is said to ha\e admitted 
people, wliom he look into his service, to ^jdla<'dli\ In the 
Dhrivvacaritra of his Kannada Bh(lcja7'ala, (Jueen Suruci on 
seeing her step-son Dhriiva seated in the lap of her husband, 
Uttana])ada, is described as having exclaimed indignantly — 
“thou art not worthy to sit there; serve the feet of my son 
Uttama ; he will provide thee with jula-7'uli.*'^ The people who 

1. iiadayuddha, 5: 10. 

Jola-vaHyam-nerapad— aldana-kajjam-anokku sattaraiii. 

2. N cmiiiiithapitrCinam (Madras University Kannada .Series, 
No. 6),p. 232. 

3. KumCirasambhavam, \\ : 240. 

4. Olagipud — Uttamana-padavanu 
Koduvanu jolavaliya nenute bhaiiigisi 
Jadidu-nukidal-ad-ihike-garvadali. 

I am obliged to Mr. H. Sesha Aiyangar, Junior Lecturer in 
Kannada, University of Madras, for this as well as the other 
Kannada texts and references cited in this paper. 
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were th^js admitted into the king’s service were provided by 
him with the means of subsistence. Bandhiivarnian refers to 
men-at-arms serving a lord as jolam-gondavar or ‘people who 
accepted their salary in jdlam\ He also describes the ideal hero 
as one who enters a great battle, and making use of the skill 
acquired in the gymnasium, tights with the enemy so as to 
proclaim the debt incurred by him by eating the jolavi (of his 
master).! This is corroborated l)y the evidence of Nanni Coda- 
deva’s Kumar asamhhav am in which a soldier, who was about 
to join a battle, declares his intention to fight with the enemy 
and discharge the debt incurred by him by taking the jonnalu 
(jdla, chdlam) from his master.^ 

The lord exi)ected his dependants who had received chdlam 
from him to fight his battles; and failure on their part to 
discharge their obligation was regarded as a dereliction of duty. 
'Fhat much is implied in Duryodhana’s complaint against Draiini 
and Drona in Ranna’s Gadayuddha.^ 

“Could it not ha^e been possible for Drauni’’, cries 
Duryodhana, “to defeat the enemy unaided? He is an incarna- 
tion of Rudra, and has even an (additional) eye in his forehead. 
Placing faith in him and his father I gave them sustenance and 
nourished them. Have they placed the arrow on the bow- 
string? No, they cast away, on the contrary, their weapons. 
Drauni and Drona did not even pay regard to their jdlada- 


1. N cmindt hap urd flam , p. 285. 

Jojani-gomdavar-ellar 
Melam-goriidare tega|tu . . . 

Ibid. p. 232, 

Negalvinam-uinda jojada-rnaiii sramamarii-kalayal 

-maharanakk 

agiyade pokku talt-iriva sad-bhatanum kali 

2. KumCirasambhavam, II : 612 (Ramakrishna Kavi’s edn.). 

Munum idi vairi vahinula mutti padal vada vresi. . . . 
jonnalu-gonna rnariibu mgudun. 

3. Gaddyuddha, 2: 11. 

Asuhrit-senage salvan-orvane gadam! Rudr-avataram 

gadam 

Nosaloj-kan-gadam-emdu nacci poredam tanakke 

tamm-amm-ana 


XIV— 13 
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Pampa states explicitly that urged by considerations of 
jdlada-valif he engaged his master’s enemies in battle and pul 
them to flight.! 

Kumara Vyfisa believes that it is an act of merit to give 
one^s head in exchange for jola-vdli of the lord, who fostered 
one by offering nourishment.2 

The evidence of the Kannada writers thus leaves no room 
for doubt as to the denotation of the term jola-^vali and 
jolada-vali. It is clear that they are not the names of a country ; 
but they appear to have been terms commonly in use in ancient 
Karnata to denote an obligation, probably military in character, 
owed to a lord by his dependants. The lord provided his men 
with the means of subsistence expressed in terms of jdlam, the 
staple grain of those days, and they repaid his deljt by fighting 
his battles. 


II 

The meaning of Veld-vdli is more difficult to trace.^ 
The solution of the problem depends upon a clear understand- 
ing of the true significance of vela, the first member of the 


kk-isal-ambarii tiruvayge tariid-arivarc tav-irvarurh- 

kaiduvam 

Bisatur JOLAD/UV ALJY AM bagedud-illfi Drauniyuni 

Drdnanurh. 

1. nhCiratam, 14: 50. 

Kavite negaltayam nirise j6]adapali nij-iidhinalhan-a- 
Havodol-arfiti-nayakara paU -ane pari si samda-pempii. 

2. Bhitratam, 

Salahid-odayane jdjavalige 
Taleya maruvad-ondu punya. 

3. The term occurs coupled with jola-vali in the Telugu 
Panditarddhyacaritram and Basavapurdnam ; and some of the 
leading Telugu scholars have commented on it. The late Mr. K. V. 
LakshmanaRow identifies z/i?/awith kCila and the latter with Yama 
(Sivatattvasdram, Andhra Sahitya Parishat Publications, No. 13, 
Intro, p. 18, n.). Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri takes it to mean the 
performance of prescribed riles throughout one’s lifetime {Basava- 
purdnam — Andhrapatrika edn., Intro, p. 114). Dr. Ch. Narayana 
Rao accepts Mr. Prabhakara Sastri’s interpretation tentatively, but 
keeps an open mind on the matter {Panditdrddhyacaritram, 
Andhrapatrika edn., Intro, p. 266). 
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term. A clue which may lead to a correct interpretation of 
vela-vali is found in an epigraph from Nadamanchasale in the 
Sagar taluka of the Shimoga district of the Mysore State. 
A certain Kavadaya P»imma, one of the servants of Kumfira- 
Maharaya Baleya-Verggede, the Mahapradhana of Jagadeva 
Pandyarasa of Pottipombuchcha is said to have accompanied 
liis master during a raid into Jiduvajige-nadu and having made 
his jola-vdlt and vela-vali manifest in an engagement with the 
enemy, died on the field of battle.^ It is obvious that vela-^'uli, 
like jdla-vali with which it is coupled, is also an obligation 
involving military service. Those who owed 7-tla-vdli had to 
discharge their obligation by fighting their master’s battles. 

The nature of I'eld-vCili and the obligations arising there- 
from are made clear by an examination of Vclaikkuran, another 
Tamil term of uncertain origin, witli which it seems to be 
etymologically connected. Judging from the scanty information 
furnished by the inscriptions, the VrlaikkCiras, like the men 
bound by rrla-i'uli, were men-at-arms who attached themselves 
to some king or chief and fought his battles. They were 
constituted into a number of padais or battalions by the Cola 
monarchs, whom they served with devotion.2 The exact signifi- 
cance of the term V claikkdran and the nature of his relation- 
.•'hip to his master are not definitely known. Several attempts 
have been made ti.) interpret the term, but no satisfactory 
solution has yet been found, owing to a fundamental error: the 
term vclai of which rclaikkdrati is a derivative, has generally 
been taken to mean ‘time’; and conse(iucntI> the interpretations 
based on this .issuinption have turned out to be unsatisfactory. 

Veld, the Sanskrit equivalent uf the Tamil r'elai and 
Telugu-Kannada -eela is used in several senses. According to 
the San.skrit lexicographer Kesava, it means among other things 
vyavasthd, which denotes ‘an engagement, agreement or 


1. KC, VJII. Sr. 12.C 

Kavadaya Biminam jojavafi valavab mered- 
idiranta marvalavam tajt-iridu .... suraloka-praptan* 
ada etc. (Pu/a-i'a/i in the text is an obvious scribal error 
for vela-vdl'i). 

2. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, Vol. Jl, p. 225. 
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contract*.! The Kannada lexicographer Abhinava-Mahgaraja 
also takes vela and vyavasihCi as synonymous terms and he is 
supported by the authority of the early Kannada poets who 
make use of it in tliis sense. Pampa, for instance, employs the 
term vela in this sense of contract or agreement, while poetically 
describing the cause of the expansion of the heart of the lovers 
simultaneously with the blooming of the jasmine in the spring. 
‘How is it*, he asks, ‘that the tender hearts of the lovers expand 
at the thought of their beloved, when the jasmine blooms in the 
spring? Perhaps the tender hearts of the lovers have taken vela 
(agreement) to the jasmine.’*" Similarly, Bandhuvarman uses 
the word to point out the dependence of the body on life, as if 
on terms of a clear contract. “The duration of life’, says he, 
‘decreases as days pass; and the body, as if it has taken relay 
perishes with the extinction of life.*! These instances make it 
quite clear that vela denotes, besides its usual meaning ‘time*, 
‘an agreement, bond, or contract’, as maintained by the lexico- 
graphers. This is further corroborated by the evidence of a 
Ceylonese inscription of the reign of Vijayabahu 1, in which an 
agreement entered into f)y the Rajaguru Mahasthavira V^yarmi 
Mugalan with the V elaikkarar is described as a ryavasihai, the 
very term given by the lexicographers as an cijuivalcnt of 
velaP 


1. NandrthCirnava samksef^a, T. S. S. Juln., p. 153. 

Vclakfile saniudrasya tad-ambii vikrtav-api 
TarahgG vatsarc kale vyavasthayam-api striyam. 

2. Nighanfu NCwCirlhavarga, 24. 

Kasado] vyavasthaydl velc yamd-enikkuin, etc. 

3. .IdipiirCinam, 1' : 110. 

Malligega] vasaiitadol 

Birid-ode nallararh nenedu nallara mell-erdagal ni- 

rantararh 

Birivud-ad-ento? malligege nallara mell-erde veja- 

gomdado. 

4. Jwasamhddhanam, Part I, (Brahmasurayya edn. Mysore 
1917), verse 30, p. 9. 

Divasada kuihde kuihdisugum -ay u van-ay uge veja- 

gomdad-em 

Bavol-aHgum sariram. 

5. ET, XVTir, p. 337. 

Engal anvayam-uljadanaiyum-ehnanrum-idukku 
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The meaning of vilai having been thus finally settled, its 
two derivatives velaikkaran and vela-vuli may now be taken up 
for consideration. The former denotes a person who has 
entered into a covenant with another binding himself to do 
certain acts; and the latter signifies the oldigations arising from 
that covenant. This is clearly l)rought out by two Kannada ins- 
criptions of the Cajukyan age. In one of them dated 1060 A.D., 
it is stated that a certain Tuluva Candiga took a vela with his 
finger as pledge and cut off the finger so pledged.^ The otlier 
record dated A.D. 1185 describes the self-immolation of a 
servant on the death of his mistress in pursuance of vila-rali-, 
Boka, a servant of LaccaladevI, the senior f|ueen of Maha- 
mandalei^vara Savidevarasa gave a ‘ bdsa' (pledge) that he 
would die with the i]uecn. On the death of the queen, Boka 
fulfilled his pledge, and departed to the world of the dead. To 
describe the pride and greatness of Boka: when his master 
called him saying, ‘ you are a brave man who with resolution 
offered to take off \-our head, Boka gave his Iicad in pursuance 
of his rela-z clH e.xciting the admiration of all. 2 The nature of 
this covenant and the obligations pertaining thereto are not, 
how'ever, clearly known. The inscriptions refer, no doubt, to 
the vow taken by the velaikkarar to fight for their overlord, 
safeguard his interests even at the risk of their lives, and 
perish with him in the event of his death; but they throw little 
or no light on their .status and the character of the service 
which they had to render in addition to their military duties. 

vCnduvaTiav-eIl.an-cheyv(3in-agavuin paimina inda 
ryavasthai chandr-adityavarai nirpad-aga-kkaiy-vipav- 
erri-chchembilutii kallilum vettuvittu-kkuduttom. 

1. E. C. VII. Sk. 152. 

Tujuva candigam berelge vejeyen endu 

nudidu Srl-Ballavarasar Satyasrayar tevanu 
Ranavascya kolcya Pannirccasaradal pasaya 
deva vrittiyumarh dayageydu kotta beratam kadiye 

2. Ibid. Sk. 249. -Srlman-Mahamandalcsvaram Sovi-Dev- 
arasana visala-vaksasthala-nivasiniyar-appa .‘5rlmat-piriy-arasi 
Laccala-Deviyaru svarggastheyar agal a-dcviyar-6da .saven endu 
mun-nudida bha.seya-nerapi satta vara-lokan appa Bokana vinkada 
birad-unnatiy-agra-bhavav-entene. Ka|| calade tale-guranaduva| 

Kaliyam ninendu kayad-odeyarh b-in lappa Alaghu-parakrani 

Bokarhl tale-gottam ve|e vajig-urvvare pogajal. 
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Some of the foreign travellers who visited India during the 
middle ages describe the manner in which people were admitted 
to the order of the velaikkarar. 

“When they mount on the throne” says Abu Zaid, “some 
kings of India cause rice to be cooked which is then presented 
to them on the leaves of the banana. The king musters (on the 
occasion) three or four hundred friends (who attach themselves 
to him) by deliberate design, freely, without any one being 
forced to it. After eating of the rice himself, the king gives 
of it to his friends, and each one of them, in his turn, goes 
near (him), takes a little of the rice and eats of it. When the 
king dies or is killed, all those who have eaten of the rice (with 
him in this sort of religious communion which binds them 
intimately), should burn themselves voluntarily on a pyre to the 
last man, on the very day when the king ceases to live. The 
king dead, his friends should disappear without dela)^ This 
obligation is so imperative that there should remain nothing of 
these friends, neither body nor trace of thcmselves.”i 

The Book of Marvels of India gives some more interesting 
details about the initiation of the vclatkkdrar and the functions 
they had to perform in discharge of their duties: 

“He (the king) makes them eat rice with him, and gives 
them betel from his own hand. Each hacks off his little finger, 
and sets it before the king. And from that moment on, they 
follow him about, wherever he goes, eat what he eats and drink 
what he drinks. They superintend his food, and overlook 
everything which has to do with him. No concubine is brought 
to his bed, whether it be girl or bo\ , but they, first of all, 
examine them thoroughly; no carpet is spread for his feet, till 
they have inspected it. The king is served with no drink nor 
dish but they insist it should be, first of all, tasted by whoever 
brings it. And thus they do, in every instance, where the king 
might be exposed to some danger. If he dies they commit 
suicide; if he burns, they cast themselves into flames; if he falls 
ill, they mishandle themselves in order to share his sufferings. 
When a battle is fought, in the attack, they cluster round him 
and never leave his side. Only men of distinguished family 


1. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices, p. 128. 
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who are themselves comely and valiant and of good understand- 
ing are admitted among halaudjcrs (relaikkarar),^ 

The Velaikkarar occasionally slew themselves to show 
their affection to their master. Ibn Batuta records an incident 
of this kind which happened at Mul-Jawa while he was on a 
visit to the court of the king.2 They were also accustomed to 
sacrifice their lives to enable their masters to recoA^er their 
health in case of sickness.*^ The Velaikkarar held high posts 
under the government, and exercised considerable power in the 
kingdom. They were not, however, free men, but slaves, 
attached to the family of the lord for generations.^ 

The institution of the velaikkarar was widespread and 
popular. Tt was not peculiar to kings and nobles; nor was it 
exclusively secular in character. Communities as well as 
religious foundations entertained velaikkarar in their service to 
safeguard their interests and protect their property.® The 
duties which they had to discharge were onerous, involving 
frequently the risk of loss of life. "J'hey had to defend the 
village against raids, and establisli the right to property of their 
masters secular as well as spiritual, by forfeiting iheir lives. 

The conception of duty which bound the velaikkdrar 
to their lord exercised i^rofound infiuence over the doctrines of 
the nascent \"ira-fiaiva creed which rose to great prominence 

1. Jbid., p. 129 n. The vestiges of this institution are not yet 
extinct. The Nagaripillakuyalu or ‘the children of the palace’ who 
are attached to the Zamindari families of the Telugu country are 
the modern representatives of the velaikkarar. The Nagaripilla- 
kCiyalu are more intimately connected with the private life of the 
Zamindars than their other servants. They live in the palace, 
attend to the personal needs of the Zamindar, eat the food 
partaken by him, dress themselves in his cast-off clothes, and 
perform several other services which recall to mind the duties of 
the velaikkdrar. The Nagaripillakdyalu differ from the velaik- 
kdrar in that they do not kill themselves on the death of their 
master; but that is due to the changed conditions of life under 
which they live at the present day. 

2. Broadway Travellers: Travels of Ibn Batuta ^ p. 278. 

3. MER. 1913, Part ii, Para. 22, p. 97. 

4. Broadway Travellers: Travels of Ibn Batuta, p. 278. 

5. ARE 368 of 1914, 188 of 1925. 
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during the age of the Cajukyas of Kalyani. The originators 
of this creed pressed into service political and social ideas and 
ideals current at the time in shaping their doctrines. Siva, the 
supreme god, was made to stand in the same relation to the 
bhaktas or the faithful, as the lord was to his velaikkdrar; the 
dlksa or the initiation into the mysteries of the faith was 
substituted for the velaikkCirar's vow to be faithful to the lord 
in life as well as in death; the cooked rice which the vclaikkdrar 
partook with their lord was transformed into the nairmdlya 
(food offered to the deity); and the bhaktas were strictly 
enjoined to eat it without wasting even a particle. The bhaktas 
thus initiated into the faith were invested with the emblem of 
the lihga, called prdna-lihga, perhaps in imitation of the practice 
in pursuance of wliich the vclaikkdrar were branded with some 
mark or syml)ol of their master.i The lihga was to be looked 

1. This is clearly indicated by the term tiruccula vclaik- 
kdrar or the vclaikkdrar bearing the mark of the trisula mentioned 
in an epigraph at Punjai dated in the I4th year of the reign of 
Rajadhiraja II (188 of 1925). The V claikkdrnr who were attached, 
in this instance, to the local temple of Siva were branded with the 
mark of the trisula, a weapon peculiar to the god to show that they 
w-ere the servants of the deity. Another instance which is closely 
parallel to this is the practice of branding devadasis at the time of 
their dedication to the service of temples. Accapidaraii Ganapati 
Nambi alias Alakiya Pandya-Pallavarayan, a captain in one of the 
regiments of Kulottuhga’s army ‘ presented some women of his 
family as devaradiyar for service in the temple of Tiruvallam- 
Lldaiyar, after branding them, with Sfda (trident) mark’ (230 of 
1921). The practice of branding the followers of Visnu with 
the Sankha and Cakra, the characteristic symbols of the God, may 
also be remembered in this connection. It appears to have been 
customary to change these marks with the change of masters. 
' The devaradiyar belonging to the temple at Tirukalalti had been 
forced into the royal household’. This was brought to the notice 
of the emperor Kulottuiiga 1. It was noticed that the mark of 
the Sula was erased, and the royal lahehana was impressed in its 
place. The emperor enquired into the matter and commanded 
that the devaracliyar in question should be branded again with the 
mark of the Sula and restored to the temple. (MER. 1922, 
Part ii, Para. 19. I am indebted to Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar 
for having drawn my attention to these records.) The practice is 
based on the principle that what belongs to an individual should 
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upon not as a mere symbol but as the deity himself. The 
bhakta should lose it on no account. If by chance he happened 
to lose it, he should not survive its loss, but cut his throat 
and die in the same manner as the vclaikkarar on the death of 
their lord.i The bhakta, like the velaikkaran, should incessantly 
strive to promote the interests of his lord; lie should put to 
death without hesitation people who disparage Siva, destroy the 
opposing creeds and establish the true faith even at the point of 
the sword. 

The tiruccula-vclaikkdrar of Punjai in the Tanjore 
District, for instance, had to cast themselves into the fire and 
perish in the flames in order to establish the right of the local 
Siva temple to the ownership of certain dcvadCina lands which 
were in the enjoyment of some unscrupulous men. 2 The ten 
Virabhadras whom the Rajaguru Visvesvara-Siva appointed to 
protect the devadana villages, Mandaram and Velahgapudi 
which the Kfikatlya sovereigns Ganapati and Rudramba had 
granted to him as an agrahdra, and which he, in turn, had 
assigned to a mallia and satrdlaya founded by him, were 
expected to protect the village by btjacchCda, siraccheda 
and kiiksicchcda,^ As the velaikkdrar of this class were 
very seldom called upon to take up arms in defence of their 
trust they soon lost their military character and became 
guardians of the interests of the community or religious institu- 
tion, as the case might be. Whether the velaikkdrar were 
soldiers fighting for their lords, or were mere protectors of the 
rights and privileges of private bodies, they had one thing 
in common. Tliey devoted themselves exclusively to the service 

bear his mark to proclaim his ownership. The velaikkdrar, the 
devaddsls and the bhaktas forfeited their freedom by the terms of 
their agreement to serve the lord or god and became his slaves, 
his property. It is only reasonable that they should bear the 
emblem of their master. 

1. Prana-linga-vrate luptc prayascittarh na vidyatc] 
Prana-lingatparam tasmat savadhanena dharayct[| 
Prana-linge ca vicchinne linge pranan parityajet[ 
Prati-diksam prapya tisthed-rauravam narakarh vrajct.[| 

— Siddhdntasikhdmani (cited by V. Prabhakara Sastri in his 
Introduction to the Basavapurdnam, p. 79), 

2. No. 188 of 1925 of the Madras Epigraphical collection. 

3. JAHRS, IV, p. 160. 

XlV-14 
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of their masters, and considered no sacrifice too great in 
promoting the interests of those to whom they had dedicated 
their lives. 

The employment of velaikkarar in the temple seems to 
have brought in its train a modification of the meaning of the 
term velai. It was due to the difference in the character of the 
lord, vis., the presiding deity of the temple. He was divine, 
and his interests were bound up more with spiritual than with 
the worldly affairs. The duties which the velaikkarar were 
called upon to discharge in the service of their divine master 
differed in character ; and consequently the scope of the velai 
(pledge) which they had to give to their lord was widened, so as 
to include spiritual duties. Therefore, vela-vali which originally 
denoted an obligation arising from a pledge to render personal 
service to a human lord, appears to have developed a new 
significance in this manner and become .synonymous with 
samaya-dharma or religious obligation. 

The Tamil inscriptions of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries copied from the South Arcot District refer to a class 
of female servants called vclaikkaris, who bound themselves, 
like velaikkarar, by most solemn oaths to die with their masters.l 
It is not known whether they had any connection with the 
velaikkarar. They were perhaps personal attendants doing 
menial service to their lords like anugu-N angandi who used to 
massage the feet of Kulottuhgadeva.^ Tliey were perhaps 
unmarried, and were prevented from entering into marital 
relations by the conditions of service. The velaikkaris 
immolated themselves, as shown by their recorded vows, on the 
death of their master. 


Ill 

Lenka-vali : The vrlaikkdrars figure mainly in the inscrip- 
tions of the Cola and the Tondai-mandalams. However, the 
order to which they belonged was not unknown outside these 
countries. They were called Tennavan Apottudavigal in the 
Pandyan kingdom, and lenkas in Telingana and Karnata. Very 
little is known about the character and, functions of the former 
though like the velaikkarar, they seem to have killed themselves 


1. ARE 136 to 149 of 1934-1935. 

2. SII, iv. No. 1253, 
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by casting themselves on the pyre of their dead master.i About 
the latter, however, a good deal of information is available. The 
word leiika which is frequently met with in the Telugu and 
Kannada inscriptions and in literary works is of unknown 
origin. Very probably it is connected with the Marathi word 
Icnk meaning ‘a son or daughter*. Perhaps like mulgd with 
which it is said to correspond, it also denotes *a male child of a 
female slave of the state*2; for the lenkas styled themselves as 
kumdras or sons of their masters and were brought up probably 
like Laksma-Dandfidhisa of the Hoysaja records in the royal 
palace itself.3 Like velaikkdrar, they were slaves who entered 
into a covenant with their lord to devote themselves exclusively 
to his service, 'fhey took an oath (bhdsc, base) to look upon 
their lord as ‘their guru and deity* in this world as in the next^; 
and pay no regard either tor their properly or lives in further- 
ing his interests; stand liy him in the hour of danger; fight his 
battles and kill themselves in the event of liis death. Tlie ideal 
of conduct which tlie lenkas were expected to follow was, indeed, 
lofty. The chief characteristics of a Icnka are thus described 
in an inscription dated 1045 A.]). : “4'ruth should be his utter- 
ance, praise (of his master) his work, charity his recreation, 
succour of the distressed seeking his protection his merit, and 
unflinching atlitiuie in a great battle his prime concern, — these 
are the characteristics of i\ie lenkas eulogised (loudly) like the 
proclamation of a kettle-drum by the learned on the surface of 
the earth The obligations and duties which the lenkas had to 
discharge were known as lenka-rdli^; and they were granted 
estates out of the proceeds of which they had to maintain them- 
selves. The lenkas appear to have been known as anugus or 
anugas, that is companions who followed their master; for the 
villages, allotted for their maintenance, are described anugu- 
jivita or the territory assigned to the anugus for their subsist- 
ence.7 It is evident that the lenkas and anugus were identical. 

1. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri : The Pdndyan Kingdom, pp. 196-7. 

2. Molesvvorth: Dictionary M :rathi-English, pp. 660, 722, 

3. E. C V, Bl. 112. 

4. E. C V, BI. 112. 

5. SlI, ix, i, No. 101 (ARE 443 of 1914). 

6. E. C. iv, Kr. 9. 

7. SII. IX, i. Nos. 101, 104. 
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The anugus seem to have resided, like the lenkas, in the royal 
palace ; and the hall where they dwelt or assembled together 
was known as the anugu-mogasala or the hall of the anugus?‘ 
The lenkas were always in attendance on their lord, ushered 
people into his presence, looked after his needs, helped him in the 
m inagement of the palace and the administration of his estates, 
accompanied him to tlie hunt, sported in his company in the 
pleasure gardens, and fought his battles risking their lives. 
Though the lenkas were a heterogeneous community drawn from 
several classes of people, they attained hi ;h positions in the 
state, according to their ability and skill. 2 They became 
ministers and commanders of powerful armies. They could 
marry and beget children; acquire i)roperty, and dispose of it 
with the consent of the lord. The lenka together with his 
lenkiti and his men and maid servants should perish with the 
lord. Laksina-Dandadhisa, the general of Iloysala king Ballaja 
II, together with his wife Suggale and a band of thousand 
lenkas, killed himself in fulfilment of the vow he had taken to 
remain faithful to hi.'> sovereign.^ Another lenka, Sivaneya- 
Nayaka also with five other lenkas fulfilled his engagement 
with the same monarch.'^ Similarly Lakkheya-Nayaka with his 
wife and three lenkas perished with Narasimha I ; Kanneya- 
Nayaka, his three wives, ten lenkitis and twenty- four lenkas em- 
braced Garuda and died with Somesvara^; and Singeya-Nayaka, 
his three wives, tenlenkitis, and twenty lenkas immolated them- 
selves on the death of Narasimha III, and fulfilled their engage- 
ment.® Such instances can be multiplied, but these are sufficient 
to show the fidelity untv> death of these lenkas and lenkitis to 
iheir ma^tcrs. It is not known whether the lenkitis were merely 
the wives of the lenkas or were, like the velaikkdris of the 
Tamil inscriptions, maid-servants in the service of the lord, 
bound to liini by the same kind of oath like the lenkas them- 
selves. The breach of the oath of lenka-vCili was fraught with 
serious consequences. Lenkas who deserted their master, 

1. Andhra-Mahdbharaiam, Udyogaparvan, 3: 17. IJari- 
vafhsamu, 3 : . 7. 

2. Bliarati, Vol. XV, Part ii, pp. 139 ff. 

3. E.C.v, Bl. 112. 

4. Ibid, iv, Kr. 9. 

5. Ibid, 

6. Ibid. Kr. 10. 
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contrary to the pledge of their order or attempted to seek 
service, after the master's death, under others, were sternly 
dealt with. Laksma-Dandadhlsa is said to have justified his 
claim to the title, ‘the chastiser of the lenkas who break their 
plighted word to their master in the stress of war'.i Similarly, 
the descendants of Ganda-NfirayaTn-Setti, one of the lenka- 
ndyakas dependent on the Hoysaja family, claim to have been 
the chastisers of the Ichkas who break their plighted word, 
chastisers of the lenkas who run away at the sound ot the 
drum, and the chastisers oi the lenkas who set store by (their 
own) property or Iife.2 Nothing is, however, known about the 
manner in which punishment was meted out tp the defaulting 
lenkas. They were probably put to death. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that the three 
terms jdlavdh, velavdli and leiikavdli refer to some political and 
military obligations which certain classes of people had to 
discharge in the service of their lord. Jolavdli denotes an 
obligation which a subject owed to his master for maintaining 
him by providing him with food ami nourishment. The other 
two relate to the duties respectively of the velaikkCirar and the 
lenkas, two classes of slaves who were in the service of the 
ancient Hindu kings of Deccan and South India. 


1. E. C. V, BI. 112. Bhasege-tappuvamkada negalteya 
lerhkara gariidan embudaiii| Bisaram agad uddharipudetoflal 
uddhariparii. 

2. E. C. iv, Kr. 9. Basage tappuva lemkara gamdarum 
gosane vodaguva lemkara gamdaram dhanamana pranangajolu 
seragu varva lemkara gamdarum. 



TAMIL SYNTAX. 

(A I’Al'KR J'RI SKXTKD AT THK Tl’.N Til Au.-L\DIA 
OkI KN T a I . Co N T' KKl' CE ) 

Mr. a. ClllOAiIJ'.AUAiNATIIA CUKTTIAR, M.A., 

Lecturer in Tamil, Anncimalai University. 

“Syntax” is interpreted in different ways. The root-mean- 
ing of the word is “arranging together”.! There are several 
scholar.s who divide syntax into separate departments, viz., 
order, concerned, government and cross-reference. Among such 
scholars is that famous Americ.an philologist, Dr. I’loomfield^. 
Mr. Neslield, on the conlrarv, has devoted his entire attention 
in his linglish Grammar to the Order of Words in a sentence.^ 
He has, besides, remarked that divi.sions into concord and govern- 
ment are not useful in modern English, because it has lost 
several of its inflexions. Therefore, it behoves us to be guarded 
in our use of the expression “.syntax” in relation to any 
langua,ge. I’rof. A. II. Sa\ce, for instance, said^ “Where 
there is elaborate formal gr.ammar there may not be a rich 
syntax”. In a similar manner Prof. Earle al-o said “Syntax 
varies inversely in richness or poverty as acccidence is poor or 
rich.” Considered in this way, Tamil should not be expected to 
have a rich syntax, for there is elaborate form il grammar in it. 
It is believed th.it in Sanskrit there is no rich syntax because of 
this reason®. But writers such as the Rev. Mr. Rhenius, the 
Rev Mr. Pope and the Rev, Mr. Bcschi have given elaborate 
syntaxes in their Tamil grammars. How then are we to 
reconcile the practice as we find in these grammarians with the 
theory formulated by Sayce and Earle ? There are two ways of 
reconciling thciC. They are either by means of saying that just 

1. W. W. SKEAT: An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

2. Language, p, l^l. 

3. Idiom, Grammar and Synthesis, Bk. IV, p. 150. 

4. The- Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 428. 

5. ihid.,p.392. 


/ . - 
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as Greek in spite of its possession of elaborate formal grammar 
is still rich in syntax, Tamil despite its grammar has an 
elaborate syntax, or by means of saying that what is meant by 
syntax, according to Sayce and Earle, is order alone of words. 

Tamil is not rich in syntax in the sense in which Sayce 
would say English is; that is to say, in the matter of the order 
of words in a sentence there are not many sanctions and taboos 
in Tamil. For instance, it is the order of words in English and 
Chinese that decides the meaning of words, as in “ Rama killed 
Ravana”. Here if the order is changed so as to read “Ravana 
killed Rama” the contrary assertion is the result. In Tamil, 
a change in the order as “ Raman Ravananaik-konran, Rava- 
nanai Raman konran, Konran Raman Ravananai, Konrfin 
Ravananai Raman ” would not interfere with the meaning 
except in regard to emphasis. J hese Tamil sentences seem to 
emerge from the same process as the Latin “ Pater amat filium”, 
" FUium pater amat” and “amat pater filium”, all meaning 
“ The father loves the son”. This process is unlike what we 
find in the Chine.sei where ta ni” means “I beat thee” 

and “ ni ta ngo” means “ You beat me Hence we might say 
that if syntax means “Order” alone, Tamil is not rich in it. 
But if syntax means, as is taken by Leonard Bloomfield, 
concord, government and cross-reference, Tamil has it. 

Now let us see whether we have all these sub-divisions of 
syntax in Tamil. Tolkappiyar in his rules in "Kijavi .akkam” 
has given certain Injunctions regarding the order of words. In 
one rule (No. 38) he has said that demonstrative pronouns 
should not precede “iyarpeyar” or real names to which they 
refer. In another rule (No. 41) he has said that surnames 
should precede real names {c.g. Munivan Akattiyan). As 
some other instances of reriuircments of order we might mention 
the following: — 

1. The adjective should precede the word it qualifies. 

{e.g. nalla kani=good fruit). 

2. The adverl) should precede the verb it modifies. 

{e.g. nanray untan=ate well). 

3. The verbal participle should precede the finite verb. 

{e.g. vantu p6nan= Having come, he went.) 

1. Dr. T. G. TUCKER : Introduction to the Natural History 
of Language, p. 121. 
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The normal order of words in a Tamil sentence is supposed 
to be subject-objecl-verb. This is different from the English 
order which is subject-verb-object.^ It is English, Scandinavian 
and Romanic that do not place the verb in the final position. 
On the contrary, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon and 
Dravidian put the verb at the last part of the sentence. It would 
appear that if a deaf-mute is trained to communicate his ideas, 
he puts the verb always at the end. This method therefore 
seems to be very natural.^ 

As regards concord, the verb in Tamil must agree with the 
subject or the nominative in the matter of gender, number and 
person (E.p, avatj pokiran; aval pokiraj; avar pokirar). In- 
stances of concord in English are “ he goes and ‘‘ they go 
Instances of Sanskrit concord are ‘‘Sah apatat” (~he fell) and 
“te apatan’' (—they fell). 

There are very sure instances of government in Tamil. 
The second and first personal pronouns govern a plural verb of 
the first person nanum niyum povom=You and 1 will go.) 
The second and third personal pronouns govern a plural verb 
of the second (c.p. niyum avanum ponir— He and you went). 
The first, second and third personal pronouns take a plural- 
ending of the first (e.p. nanum niyum avanum pon6m=He, you 
and 1 went). Two or more nominatives singular of the 
rational class govern an epicene plural (e.ff. Kapilanum Para- 
nanum vantar). 

As regards case and its government, we have definite in- 
formation supplied in Tamil Grammars. The first and eighth 
cases govern a verb, (cj/, avan vantan^^He came; makale va 
=come, O! daughter). The second and third cases in a similar 
manner govern a verb {e.g, avanai alaittan=:he called him; 
kaiyal el utinan= wrote with the hand). The fourth and sixth 
cases generally take a noun {e,g. noykku maruntu=medicine 
for the disease; enatu kai=my hand). But the dative case can 
govern a verb too {e.g. avanukkuk kotuttan=He gave him). In 
the fifth case the ablative of direction takes a noun (e.g. 
Chidambarattin kUakku Annamalainagar = Annamalainagar 
lies east of Chidambaram). The ablative of motion, however, 

1, Language, its nature, etc., p. 345 (1934 edn.^ 

2. Cf. A. H. SAYCE: The Science of Language, Vol. I, 
p. 436. 
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as in ‘'0rin ninkinan*’ (=Ieft the city)' takes a verb. The 
seventh case can govern either a verb or a noun {e.g. malaiyin- 
kail ariivi=ia fountain on the mountain ; Nilamicai valvar (=r 
those living on the earth). 

There is no cross-reference in Tamil. **Puella cantaf' in 
Latin literally means “ the girl — she sings In English this 

would be “the girl sings”. The expression “cantat” can mean 
either “she sings” or “he sings” or “it sings”. That it is “she” 
and not “it” or “he” is brought out by the cross-reference in 
There is no need in Tamil for such cross-reference. 

But the order and concord, we have seen before, do not 
appear to be absolutely essential in Tamil. English, which has 
no case-endings except probably the suffix of the genitive, has 
an order that cannot be dispensed with. But Tamil which is 
rich in cases can dispense with its order, if it has any, without 
doing violence to the meaning. We shall now see that in the 
following instances there is no order insisted upon in Tamil. 
We can indifferently say either “muvar makalir ” or “makalir 
muvar”, but the order of the corresponding expression in English 
is strict : “ three women” and not “women three”. English 
writers, being accustomed to a strict order in their language, 
imagine there is such an order in the languages they look at* 
That must be the reason why certain things, which do not con- 
stitute order, have been mentioned by the Rev. A. H. Arden, 2 
and the Rev. C. T. E. Rhenius^ under the head of Order in 
Tamil. For instance, the comparative is said to precede that 
which is compared and “ivaninum avan nallavan” (=:heis 
better than this man) is cited.^ This order is only imaginary, 
for we could equally say “avan ivaninum nallavan”. Thus that 
which is compared can also go before the comparative. It is 
again said that the similitude precedes that which is similar. 
The instance “Suryanaip p51ap pirakasikkiran”(= He shines as 
the sun) is given. But without doing any harm to the meaning, 
we can inverse the order and say “avan suryanaip polap 
pirakasikkiran”. These things then show that the position of 
words in a sentence does not matter very much in Tamil and 
there is no “order” properly so-called. 

1. Vide BLOOMFIELD: Language (1935), p. 193. 

2. A Progressive Grammar, p. 87, et seq. 

3. A Grammar of the Tamil Language, p. 212. 

4. ARDEN, p. 87. 
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As rejjards concord, we find that it exists in Tamil only so 
far as the verb is in agreemeint with the nominative in point of 
number and person. Other concords known to certain other 
languages are not found in Tamil For instance, in Sanskrit 
“kusalah Ramah’’ would mean “happy Rama*'; ‘kusalini Sita’ 
would mean ‘happy Sita’. Here the adjective is in concord with 
the noun. Both these phrases, when rendered into Tamil, will 
have the same form of the adjective: makilcciyana. In a 
similar manner "kaller wein", *‘kalte milch" and “kalteswosser" 
would in German mean resi)ectively cold wine, cold milk and 
cold water. Here there is concord of the adjective with the 
noun. Even so in Sanskrit there is a regular concord of the 
adjective with the noun, through every case. The following 
paradigm will make the point clear : — 



Adjective 

Noun 


(Masculine Singular) 

(Masculine Singular) 

Nominative. 

papah 

kamah 

Accusative. 

papam 

kamam 

Instrumental. 

pfipena 

kamcna 

Dative. 

papaya 

kaniaya 

Ab'ative. 

pap.'it 

kfimat 

Genitive. 

p.'ipasya 

kama.sya 

Locative. 

pape 

kame 

Vocative. 

papa 

kama 


But there is no such concord in d'amil. 


There is another kind of concord which we find in English 
(c.iy. This man and these men), 'fhere is no such concord in 
Tamil. We say “inta manitan, inta manitar’’. Furthermore, 
there is concord in English between the relative pronoun and 
that which it governs (e.g. that which cried, and he who spoke). 
But in the corresponding expressions in Tamil, aluta kulavi and 
pcsiya manitan, the terminations of the relative participle are 
the same. 

Considered in this manner, government alone seems to be 
the most important division of syntax found in Tamil. Though 
order and concord are attributed to it, they are of course very 
rare. That kind of agreement, known as cross-reference, has 
no part to play in Tamil. 
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srqg; gi^I?qR»q?qf q[ cTfgqqrcfl/^ 

I qri?cTq*?qi5^ sfi^qR'^qifjT: ‘ q^ 3rn3[cT- 

^efqrfcq aiqq^rlr (qqiqifqq’fq l€5qiqq3q?:fq I 

^Rq, e^«i: q^i^j^q; firqqs[f^5qiqi^rr?r=q>*qt ?^cqTqr- 
q%: an^qirRq;^?qqrqiqn qirsqif^qrfq^^q qq 

fqqiqq: 35 H% | qiq^r ft qi^ft ?gfqftf€ir%cT^^?iq ft^T^qi^ 
I ^s qsfq^ ^rq^^: i% ft^r^fqg M 

q;«Jiq;^rcfift gi^q?i»qqi q^rRcf^rqqjrRq i qmgqjp^ ‘qq^rf- 
?flWr^RcI^q JTRcft qift I qcTffaq;i?o^ ftiqpqqi 

snqi II’ ?9rjpiqqi^ci?q 3;!%?Iq i ijfRigfiqf qqf^ 

»li«q?01l%|qc^q, afgqrq^ffl: ftqi%(Tft%^>qFcT?fqTOq[ 

3T3^qqRftq =q JTI?cqq qi?q< fft, qfq qift; egffoq^ 

q;5q?cT^»q; qi^oiq(jiqq | sfqifq qi5qqf4gqf,!^«,^^ («?f5??qi|q 

<qi4rqiq i^l/q^q fft RRrftrqjsqqf^q^;^ q:^tqr4|qiqfq ap^qf 

=q cIcqif?OTR(qi®*qqi<^[qfgqqqq jr^Bqfi i^qiq jjp^_ 

??q: II 

aifq R qjq^sft qsif^^mi: ^Sf RRftgqi%qfrftcT i arq ^ 
q>W I f ^[Sqqf^jcqt f ft ftf^qqft 

qi^i q^gffi'q^ i cTfsrftqr?^ ^q fq>qf 

qnft fq^iaoir I5q?^ft?rem qTO ft^ecftfqfq 
»Iiqg?Reinq| ?,^«iqi; JRr^ii^qiROiqqr | q<qqqr^: qqf 5 rf^g[^ 
m iRq^r: jRR'qR: || 

^fq%qraft5qT qq^jf^wilw^ q*mqiftq|ft%w qwir 

H^sq I 
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«PcT I m >J|fR I 

arft ^ ^gWR^^sl: I ar^r 3i%*i«ii35i% i H 

if^RRmnNi; %«f »ii3^rMct I ai#r I 

>im ^ *»3T5 I ®f^5 fl Ri3^ 

Slfl^ CJI f^*H5q% Sli^qfclfvi: I ei^ jgf R^q^erf sqjSR^ ST^^fqg 

I 3FR5r, fiRi: ?ei!iRi«r8RiRf I e 

w: I 3 SR'CT ^ Jl^q^ II’ srqiqqclf 

RcTRI^lW^ I ?cT?q 'q affg^JgJRIT^l^IilJff^r^qaf 

?qi«i*TRqrjr cr^Riq: sreI^ct: i apqq 

e^Rf ?eRR3»Tq^s3^Hr ^ ?h u^FficTR, i 
eR^rqRiR; ?i^qi33^ I gq^Fi- 

mi II cTRRf ci^qif f eft siRiw wr! ^ i 
^i^cii sqiRi^q sq^nH^sr w: qi^oi ^ 

l^tq^^Rra; qRtRi (^^ei ffa q!^?^^cT^»q f^SRi- 

q^ I q ^qs^gqq., qiq^^ wrr,, <T? 5Fqcq % 
Rf^RRqf^ I 

’?3 si^ fqjn<%4 r^^: q^q^qi- 

f^m qq citRicTRq^: i aiPaq^fq^l m: qs^or i[9nf^^: ;t 
%qi^«i^ qqq: gif^^jsqi{^ q qiqif^ R^^qq7gqi?^qtfq i 
ql;qRTqqi^#ii qrRR5riqtJtqiqoi?ftqaiciq(^qq^ f^q'i^rRq 
qpqqqrfqq; qs^^q RR: Rtfqwq qqw Rcqiqqiqqi^Bq qiqf^l- 

^ aRRqiq RqqR^qifqq f^qcqfR- 
qwira: I af^«qi^<?q qqi^q f^cpftqregqiqi: n 

arsR qR Rqgjftq^li qfgip?% | qq: g qrf^qvjt 

3cft^s!^ Rfgq f ^qgq?t^q^ qqerg^r i q m %5ri- 
qf^ I qq: HRlqi^in^^q qnfWrqi 

fqqqqr r qii^iqRi, qwi q flq^fn argfgjmqi ar^f^^q? *q 
fieqRiqq^ ffq i arqrft ^ ?iq*q^^ s^ 
g^ifsqnft^ ^qert 5n?qrq#qqRq qiq ^«r?T; q^qi^- 
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^ l q«a^5f m qspqsqii^q 

SWR JpqWRr ?FIcT q|qifqg*q^: I cI5qq«flqi^ qsg»q^ 
qqiorq'a: qi^qiqqq || 

^ qq^qreq 3i^qq?^^% qqi 3i5n«T?q g^q: 

q qqi qqiqq^ajqsiqi i^^tq qqnqq: | qRoiqqf: 

^q^^isqqqs: qifq: qfqq4 qpiqi^qji^ qiqfqqwfqjrf 
g?<^q;qR«qra^ ? aRiqqj^Rfqq =q ggq: i arfq ^q qffsqq:?ii 
q%q5^?^ q^H, qw qi wi?[pq qq^^ ? q^gqi^qqjsqsqr 
3jicqqwicqqifq®q;?<q f|q;{q?iqq9qqq.|fr?3?i^i(qf^itq qi^?qicq^ 
gq|q q^ gtiTBi qfiqqiqqgq#ift ?qqR»ilTq aqRqq: # qiqq- 
?gj®qi:ig: i arm qfq Biqqqi^q^ i ar^qw qqf^5 iqffqqi^ 
qqx«mq^ gqq^i^qfqq% i qfgoqf^ qq;?ot gqfqjifqq qiiq i 
qqPlRqn^sfq g^^l^fpqqqt^^q^t qfq?q qiTcqafjq | 
qii^SRct^ter^i^qigqq qfqq qq qjqfqqr qqi^oiF- 

fq^i^^fq i qreq q?Rq aiqfqiq'iJqqi^qcqeqqqi^fRqi^K 

sqqRiq:, fis-g arqfiq^tiqiq^q afqfaRqiq^: sqsitqii^. 

cmi, aj5qn?5nR%(g'ifii%qqi =q q0qffftqf^5pq<J q3%tq»q§- 
qq>2qiqq, I q tr^FS«n^iRqi; gWi^gqpq ‘qF^<q qq; ^ an^ 
q qflqqp’ ii 

gi%fB5r if qs^qfqqqqr^q qqr f| — ^qqfaion 
fq^q ffq fesiqqq; ancq^qi^qr qiqq^Rq 
H'l^q^q I qq: <35 an?q^ ^e^qqs^ I 

ffq qfqqf^ qqiqq^ I b qqiBnf^ Bq^Bif^rgrq q;?q 

ffq sqq^^q^ l aiiciR: qF^qigt^ig^ qqfqqp? <Bfq cM ^ qi 
qf^q^iqig; 1 ‘qi^oqii^^ q B^qqq’ fcqiqjq: qi^iqqq q(q- 
qqn% qf^q^q: 1 qfifqq: q;^rqqtqiq^q> aRBiqi5qiqg«iqq? 

§5jg?Bi^q I qg^l^qq^^, anc-qq; gqf^qf^qm, 
qq<q qsFiiqq^qiBiq^ qf^ stbp^, qqi^ qrpq, flrqq:, ai|?Tq 
qqiqif^ Bqi?qq??qRi?qfq an^rwrgq^^frqg. 1 qq*qt^if^: 
qit q iwn ^ ^ qqOT^*Ti^3*nq5K q q;?q wq»gqq^ 1 qi^wn- 
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cIRqq f^?!^ | cl«lliq f%fl 
ancRR^ ^ ^^'^ii^rr aj^^ilufR- 

?T*it 5 rrg;, ^thrct 51101^1% ?^g- 

jRig;, ai^qi: qi^trnqi ar^cniRquirr ^eqRq<ii% «q»niiiq;^ai?q ^ 
wqRqoRRfoirTf arc-q^cT ^i^iqiqr^ qr^qjilcq;- 
qi^?qRq^?l fqaiqqiiq qii^cj; 1 aiq =q ^I5i^fii=qiq1 i?q 

— ‘qr ^qr s^qq^rr f| qi^r 3i>i qf^r 1 gi =q i5%Tgqiqft 

5 fiqi qKlqai HiqiRqnqnqfq qi^qsqq^^’ I qqqj^Rqq; 

ancqi ^qrg; qqi iq^q^ i%q?qg^ I ?Fg, arqqi 

q R '5 eiRqqpq ^i^g'qi: 1 q.^qiwqR^g ?pTt q q^ q 
fq^iqgqtfq 1 qf? qrq q qqq qf?q=»iqq«icoTiqqqT go?: qiqwqr- 
‘3iiq %5i% qi^’”!: qnf^q- 1 ?iq fRg%- 

fi%q 11 ’ ‘3ii rqi ^iqqiq^^qi qi^iq^qR qi 

I mm =q qi^Rqq; t^q wiRqfwqqri 1 q s-q;^ 
^giRq;: nlqqiiiqr ^(1; €B: i q^icqqifqqjigqifq 3Fq:q;<5t 

NO 

a%i^»qqrg; qinq^oii fqg;. (I ^e^rsqqi'sqi ( g^qicqqiiqqjrH^ flqr 
qif^ q f qpgqqiqq 1 qqfq qi^^r {qq^*q 5 Tprf =q qiq?cn^q*^q 
q^ f{q ie?-^^qnqi%*qqifq 1 qqiiq fqq^q ^1% ^ qiq'qig- 
q^H^q qr??rf imRiq q^^qrcqfqqRfq'qiq: 1 'j^tR^qc'q ^e^q^gq- 
ipas^ ^ ^q^qq {qj ^^Rq |fq: qiqfgqq Hf ?Cjqi^d?itiq 
5 nq^ I ^rf: ^#iqiK =q qfqiROItqq qi^q^q ^q'lqj^'qjq (^q I ajq ^ 
|«qi«fqfq?qiqi:qj?^fs* 3 qq^siq qq i%qis^qr«qrarq; |qiRqqsq 
qcjn'^^f*qq=|q«wq (q^qfflfq qrq: 1 I^q {qqi qi^qRqq: 
sftqqioicq q q «qqq 1 sfifq^ |qi(fqq;iqqi'qqiwqfqq;i%q- 
'IqfqigqqRq^l'q cisriiq |Rqff<qf>q qi^^qcqq|ftq;?oflq^q I 
f? 5 ijfi 9 iisqcqi^qitqq: *«q?qRqi q?: fqq;’ ifq «nqqfq ffq: 1 
qfeqiqi^oiqiRiwqiq: jfiqqR^ 1 q^f^isqtaqqql 

^qrfqq:, qlsqiqigqiqsqf^IRjIiqi^ I g q:;^.. arfqsqsrq;- 
^^q iWW5r«^qn(?iqfqqr5qqfRqi5rqiqiqqq iql^'Jiq qiqqfJiiRq 
«iqqRqqg|q; — 
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fl5i: ?’!I5F3’qiJf-1T!5rq^ I 

ap^Tl q«ff g rTc^iqqil ||» |91*«IWT5^ I 

^iRei^qw I arsic^ 35f?i55^rH^R«ifiwifflsqfr^n"i^rsfq 

R«PT <^51 ^i?qqi C^II {^^1^ f51fl|qqi?qrq: | cT5ni?q«TI5RI- 

=^^n%r i ‘jt fq!ii f?ft«nii0q;ift- 

?ffioirg(%>qRq i arqq^: — 

fl ^^qq(iTffijnoT?fil:q q?i art^ 

v5> 

?i%: 3r[®qqi%tq5Fiqii%r5riqRf%5Tiraf33STHq?fiqi^RRT sru^: 

5qR=srfq'iRii'^qq^5eq^Jisff%qqR»i®i 
qii^^ ^i^q^ci fR i fif^qmq ^in'q^Riqq^q'r: 

a«rq eqinq R^tRr w: sinqci. ? fl 'in'^ q^?q?T- 

m: I cTc^if^rsR ?RifqR: ? ^ fl 3ffRaqi%q q^ i 

X? 

<<q 3qq?^T%Ji ricqit^qjRrii <fq: qiq g«fiR ? qfqii^giTr- 
^jqiq^q q^pqRci ?g?qrtq^qqqii^: t aiqif^ 

3ig^%q fqq^^^q qqiiq # ?:Rk-qqi qRqqqR Rgoj: qi(q,^f?lqr. 
5J?q^ I ajqlrqg; ra^qfq fqq^qifcqr q qi?iiq Jgf rw ^^qqRcifq i 
fqqS*^ q R:«l5iq;raiqi^qq ^.^qq iqgR^ qj^qg^ | ^ 

#q5qqfqcqig^ ^iqi%q ^ggr^^q qftqiq fw qqq^qfq i qq«i qw 
i^fR: qi^qrlsRf'^q i aiqqq qq.R: — eifq^qq^^iqyeR gq- 
’Ri^^tMCti'qq: sRrq;: qRqqqr^i JoqqifqR qq'R ^eiRai- 

qqii^ I aiq =q gqi^r ^ q^^qrrqtga^mqqlgq;:’ 

^^q^^rwiqofq f|qRq qjigqjlfq^ qq?q?'qiq: I 

If ^f^q??qk'q?fmsr^Siq ^nar^rfcqF q^oiiqfq# qpqq^ sqiq^ 
|R ?j?q^ I >im I Jjt ?irg i 

Ifqiiq: II 

arq^FRSffqt ci?q: | Jgfi?3r=q-cl%q[?q {qtiqq: q;^^- 
«q^: i qgi'^fqRt, I ew fe— crar- 
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I ?rt; sr 

I J2|fR5qi^^iW% 5TWW 
3ifqR*RiiJiT gWq ^f CRqiajqfsq- 
q^qjiqlqq; | aicT^ 3i?^qr ^rri qi^qiRcTR 
fi^qwrfq cT^iRfiR »iqR ii 

3F% fr^: I aRq =q ?qi?n 5 ^r: I arq'ifei^iiT^aRqqiRT- 
^qsTRi qaeRiq ^ ^ sw«i?^r asflqg. gqqwgRq: i aw fe 
jRRiq: ^^isiRfs: ?ft^q?qf^cif 5iq?r% 1 aia: q;?qfiRai- 
apqcTqf^qifq qi^rgM p'ri: 11 

q??af^R: — afRifs^f^q ^qiqt i ^nfqia 

fqqfon^fSceif: I eq^aa: gf^qiiaaiRiq Hotri gaftqi^oR qji^* 

qqafli^i fl 3?q: afRifqRHeqiqa 1 

%?^qija I q^g gtii^iacni% ^r^aifa q|f:^ la^'fqa gqii%, e 
^ RqRq^ i^qq: 1 a ga#^q 1 gqfafiq % g^ffq 
qaRifq a^qiq;^qi%q srqaRi^ {| g^^ftqi ^^rii=q(: | gq^iqa^ft 
Ifa^RcT:’ ffa ^iq?5 Rq(qqf5:?qR^aiiq aiag^qRFRq f| 
^’q^q afRIfJWqeq f^^^qpcl 1 ^ ^qigqqqpiqfHsqfe- 

II 

«?q ?R^^slq— q q>5lfq qiO|: q;q=q fo^ Jrq^gf|%- 
i^q, Riorpaiq g:^iq 3fR5i^«r gq^ aRsfl?: a^ra 1 f?^T ^qi 
efl^sfq f^iq«q?r?^?qf;aq5qqi aa??qqiCRfqqlq|:g =qiiqqoT«q 
fqq^ ffiqcfq qi^laqiuiaiq 1 RfqtR<5 ?jRqqrf^ a^e: 

eaiqqiqfat gqfcii ^qiqiqgq^qrfq ^agfRi^Rifts^qia; 1 
f^q #R: qi^iqqnioifeqifqqqi^f q qi^iisawi^q^g^ I 

aff^qqq;^q ^:^Rq ^m, q ^qi: i qq: f^sa 
qi^qiqw: ? ^:g^qiql??if^|q Ji?qq?«ft^q q^^cq. — ^ qqj 
apnqsqqi^^sq: q^fT^q qw ?qr[qqr qq^, qqi 5 ;lstin^ 
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I 3f?T: q;^ i 

=q((^cT: qi^q?q li 

qqiq# qqqf?oi(q5i?iii i jirq ^ ^ft9n^*qsr3r?q- 
5;?gq|qqTqifqrrPci:q;?qiTqRRqw'qR 3lRPfT | 

^^Rfqif^srfq^T fq^lissq^ qqq. fTg^OTRrqql^c! I fcT<qi 

fcT: qiq qi 3R?q «%3rffr: | sfl^K^^lsfq qq q 

^qisqri cjq «q ^qqnq qqH^Ji, | aifqqi qf^ aifq f^qH?^q I 

ar^sqqrq fqqqcT fi% fq^r^qq || 

?iqq'q« # 4iqcen5% qg'gwMq;; i ^gc^i $iq^on^- 
fqqiqqR: 3!q''ifalqfq^qi^f|%l%5tq: | q?r {f qgs^qqie- 
qgn'^qfjq'Eqajqfq qRq'Sft^qiqrfqq;: %?: i e =q q;q^r- 

siqq^qfs^f 3g^iq^qqfi?qtfq i srqisqilq qfqsqsr^lf ^oir- 
tT9q^5i: ^q II 

3ifq«r IB: q ?q(q'5^orRqrqfqq>»ql sqq f[q b qitia 
i^trqqi fq|?T»ii qq; ‘(qf^i qsft^q ^iqj^iqr/qqf^3 1 rawr^^fr# 
q?g B fqwq ii i?3q5^i^?qqqRqiqiiq; b: i ^isq f^^qq; 

^^^if^qiqqq "^q gqqia'^q^ i ^^ni'^qiqr «?q 

q?i ^iqifltqn^qrqq: iq^qqfqqqi qq^q {qwqlf q q^qr 

I (qfqq5qq$?i^fnqr i?q^q: iq^jR^q %q«i3- 
^jjpq f{q aiqisf % q qi^^q qi^oiigq^i 3^: i 

arq: fq'^qiqq ?«qi=qB qq?^: i 3?fq« =qq5fi^q;^fqfq: ap^qf 
=q ^eiqf =qqct*iqqRfqr^q 3i^gqrc-!q?cq ^^pricJMqRqiq ii 

aiRqq: qiq^qifqq;: 5Tpqi w: t « =q ^q: #1 
5:^n3qiqq ^qi t?Rqs:R» qifq^^^qi^qrfqqi^l^q i ar^^q^sriqi^q 
fll^qq i ^^pqi^iq^^nfqq;: 5iq; i qq<q qip^f 

«i |iq qq^Rq q^^iga^qr; i aj^^qr ?fiiqi ^qeicqqr, snqqi- 
qi?qqi qr qipq^q f'qq f fq qq qq qie^q qrp^t # q?q qifonfq- 
qi^ qi?^q (qqr^: i «?qq>%%s eiaEnfq5[*q?qr qi q;?on3ff^?T: 
^^R^q I qq« g*5 ^5q»qqrf^ qqqqr q;^^«Rn 3 ^ w: ^ 
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I e^fgjf^srjrcn I cr^^*r 

(rssR frr^ ?«Trf^: ?fT?i- 
cTctqifq^: ^oi |R arrafn/t^f anflsu^ I 
fcH«r ^ ?«5r ^r*JTfTRr arj^srsKc^^ra- 

^ >3 

qq5r?qf^ i 

^F?R^a, rTcFfd^at W^^^cTF ^ F%?0IFf^ m Jlffl 
wfg aacTFia «F^3^c>seaF^^i?iqF?i^ I m eFgts rF?t3 ^t^sfcwi 
^naF'^g §?[2RF 51 fiaF gifiFiJ^fa cT^fcRcff, aegcT ^Fr«afiT5i.Fq aiWF- 
WFq^CiF^Fg’irF'^g; i q^gfFcq ?3?i%qrf?C5FF q'^ffler- 

flcflsir afaqF?CFqg qi^qF^f^ ^f ^qaatgi^q q^qls^q^Fma: ii 

Rri =q wiqqqFi^qifsq ^q<?Fflf^Fq qi^oiaqFqqqcTF^fqg- 
ft^F qnqrFF qa^iF q^RiqiSF^Jw: %(T?qFqF^ qiFRFR# 

I'^FFfr: I qiRqF^Fi^FqFqqfpqa g t^F^fq i crm fl arfqqq- 
3frF=qFq^F: qR'iqfqps^q^. i'%^ii%R«q5^?qflFqqiF?'=i^FqFf^- 

qgr HqqFq^f^fqslq fq^i%5q3iqifqFi^q^5T 3FiRq;f!qqF^frq^Fg;^ 
?F3rq?T«35^f^Il'^HqR5rq: ^iqiS^q^f RFff: qF {qqi^SqFfe’ ?9I- 
«i3: I qqF ff?q?q qqFqqfqFjqiqqFq^ qa o^f cF^qcF^wqFRiq 
<?rFfqqIq®q5c(t c^f ?f% fql^gq? i qqers'qq qfr- 

ffFi^^qqqqcFFiqFRFe i qfqifq^sq (qqlq ^q «l ?? ?!cq 
qjpqqi'^# m f9nf^ ?fq F%sqR ij 

qqqqFi^cF q^F qiiq^q q:?q ^jqqFqp^qFiqq^qci fcr: 
qw qFq'.^sq: I qFW ?5q q’.Ftqr^^lq ^ ar^F^^q qiSiqgq^qFql | 
qqF^ qF^tqf i tF« i 3^ (qqsq^Rqfa 

'?q I aq^qs,^ f5iFcq^T aFF%qqqF^3: qf^- 
qqq^Fsq m fi3 qiqfqq q^ qF^q i aiq ?FqM fq^qerw 
f«?P3fqq^ fF3 gF«q^ ; f53 fa qF qFF% arq i ‘i?-ws(^ 
3f|q^ Mr^ qiFF^?Fd q {%3^ I 55 i%^f^> qiFl%^aa4t 
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1^3’ I i\\- 

q3«i^s4 iw. U i 

awRcrqi qiSia: wmi ^ fi% aiMq^, 

fgi^q #j ^.mm. i 3fqi(q sI^- 

■qWs^ 5r>?oT Rviwq: i qq qoqq I a^qia- 

JTI2#; i ?«qw3^i?Fqr 

q'^q'lq: I %q qiwq: jqifqqRngiqioi: f #i qj 

qiRair5i%t^n% ^yiiqci. i Rqa^; q:^oitc»nr ^q q:q 

? aiiqq^q qiqqfq =qip? qrsq^fq qjqfqq qisqsq fgOg^ i 

f% ^ q-^oTf ft joiqi^qrfqq;: | « =q arq^^arq: i q?q ^ 
g^RRRqqqqifqq qqf^q Hq?r: gqiiqq q | 

g^i^Rqqqq qqtqqniqi^qi^ri qis-wl^qig"! qqfqqfq 
qqqiqrql sfwqqpq i arm q ^tBfq^qiqrfq qq; qq qifqqi rqqs- 
qfq ^qqoT qqiiM qi^cq qiqlqgiqq^reqi^qFq i qq 

q;^ qq qgiqq^q^q q q??:i5qiqq^q.i: ?^q q^ggi%qq i qqiuq 
q^qsjqq JJfRgq^Jqiq? 1 g =q giqFqftsqiqffiiq qqqs^ g^RRq^r- 
q^ff: I ^iq-qi gmai fqq^»qq qg ^Riisqiglqq: i q«^ =qq;^qi% 
®?rq: gqmgqi^'qfqqqq: afgqi^^q qqr gigqRqif^q: i qqiiqqgq- 
i^q: 3j'q qiRqi gqini^qi fq^s« i q^r iq^oig'q] 

qjqfqqi gqiqoiiTRq.qmrqqiq <qiqqiRfqJ 2 :gqq 3 ?«q RRqR- 
qqi^oi gssrqgqiqrggR q?-oi qq%q ggiqjjfii fq^rf i q?^ 
qjfqqgqsRqg, f qiqqi?gqi%'q qrqn^qoiqf i qqi§iq qrqiqjfri'qqaqn^f 
qR.qoi: ‘qi^qiHiqqiqi: fq^qgggqfg^qj^q^q ggqjqqigiqq- 
cqig^ qw =q fqqsqqgqirgiqrqq gqqrg;fqqqqiq{i<aTqgqi^sqflrigT 
gqiqqqqrc^ qj^qr fqq^gi^qtqiq fqq«qq;?siqf: qigqg? qqjqq- 
«qw ^qlq^t«qIqIcqq;Rfe’fg ifgqjqqflr^qrqlq: gqgjq: qqqCiR- 
9itqq% I q^iqqr gq]^?=qRq qqrq: ’^q, q gq: q:?of pq 

qjfeqg ti 

eHrq gqii^f^M^ i ‘friisifRqi’ R9n^^i%Kiqf 
w^qrqqfw q^q ^rir, arn^ 3^g%3rqgn«q«qqw: ir 
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I ^JtcT sfa qir 5i3iqi^^?T*nqir?r i 

- - f R^jTfjsq 
I q?[fwqT3>pil 51 ?iFcnq 3i5iti^qcsrR?WJl9f 

*^iti mv. n^rg^ij^qcii qfos^Tii^ aiwi 3®- . 

?i^g^«RqF5, I ri‘?i?giggqii'^:Tqi¥qf^ prqn'q'qRf^Fiq^i jtzw 
SR^ oifWsqsTfirq f 4l ?! ^Risq^ | R'^qi^qw q;?oi?q 5f?qR«nfq- 

asWRiq 3iRR^i(q?Tfqia; R n^rijq; srg5qcT ffq | 
sis^slq g: R {rr^i 55Rff i qqi ^i?r=qRnq^5iq?i 5fqf^?n 

wi ^sqqigqfq I ci^iiq awf^qi^ji qi^qi ^jfiFieR^SRT | 

?9iif^i qii5q«wR?'^q:iqq ^^q^qii’^ilscqfg; I 
aii^ ^ qira^l^qifRqfifiJiraRaq^R qqcfiqi ^qiiqjir q^rsiqjcq 
aqi i^FKiqifq i i%g ?i^ Rt^qwf seqfi^T: fif'iRRiqisfq qqr3fq;fiqr- 
^%cT: I q'^q qi.sq qoqi^rf ^^ffffr qfqqi^qiqiR qfqqi^jf 

qiqf^ «*pgq i ajfq =q qqj %,fyi%m%iTi5q;igqgTKc^siq 

cifq^iqgtRfii cTs:?ifqFgqq'l>iRiaafq aq qi^ifoiqlqi^ g^q^, gqifq 
3f5^q €?qRR rIr^ q 1% I gqilffiqqiqqRf ^^q,: 3iqf 55- 

mq fF% f?Rq qf^qq FRWfFRlRqTqrr, I'qqSRIcqqiSfl^^qitqq^rq 
qliinq: l ^qF^aq; q^tn.iqa^H 1 3irq%qF?:5T5q aFu^s^q aigRiJcFRRfq 
3fgFqqqFq5!qi%: s?3'RRqFFqFR: aiRF^F^qq R>?qRFRFS'qq qF«i- 
g%q: I l%Fq RfFRqqqe^F^^cijqi; q^ii^qtqnqqFg^ q^qFcqqVq 
I ^ qqFiqq^RFfq SfKqisqiq^jqi qF<»qqq 
«Rq3»q% I q^rFFRtqgq^qi-g | ^ =q qfqiqqF?Ti cFSfRtqF^tR 
RFfqFFq I 3iq JiqFFq q q5^;5F:, qq^g afFqFqi- 

SF^q^JqFSF'q sqfqRRig: | e F^ ‘?FRFqoi Ff qj^OTF W:?qqRFRqi- 

fqqr gjq^i:, ‘^q;: ^Fq^RRiRfi’ ^fqqqFl^RF Rsg^y e <?q 
^FaFcqRfqqFRqWqq ^qa^^qg-F^^qai’ ifqfli^qR; JFqgiqg»qg: | 
3I89f®IqiF H 55?pq|Oqs?«q qq^RF^i; 51FIFi% qiRFiqrqjRq^q^q 
qiFqi^q qqRFKqiFsq cT^RF^Ioi aFRRF W^F^rlfqg q qj^Ff^fqjq- 
^Fq qjfFBF: l Rl^ 3R??q SRSIOI '^qgfeR'eq^qiR! I qgi 
‘RFqFR%RRFRi^ %clRqg, %aRfR=qRRqg^ I 5qq|I?q(R qqg §qifq; 
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I cit^5Ti^Rg*?i5q 3ifn^i«q ^rafq^jpfi^r 
m- 1 3i?rf^u2f:iqr 

3Tq ^fq5q^qf¥tw% I ^J?t>qR:, ‘jn%cT^!; 3IIiriqqi% ^^- 
=q§qi qiq^ =q f^.i^|q- 

Rqt aq q^Rqqqqiqsq’wiq I q?r^q wqq qi2^ aRRqq: q.^: 

q^qq qi^afq qq^q ^q fq^rfq^ II 

3^q q:^?q aram^qRfRsfq q^ *^q 

Rq? f9fq l%qfeT qrqqsq, ? fcq-J^sqqH qiq^^qi^q; gqi53pqqiq; 

f^q qi^qR: i qfsq: q'.qiqqi q?q>TRRR R^fqqrq«%RRt^ 
qc^qqsq qqjq ??qi?qqi qq?qR aiq^qqqgsqn | qm g qR’qR^ 
‘qi%qqr gRfqi qqq: qi^Ri qfqrqq ?gqq: qf^qiq i qq^q 
qq gq^^q qqfiq qR: qig qjqvfqqe fjrq^r qipqiq’ n ?r I 
dfqitq qi%q|fqtq q|q?qiqq!s?qq q^q^^qffq ajf^fqq Rq^^q 
qiiqyq: ijif^q;’ qi?ffti^(q q.fqqi qfRiqrg^ 

Rl^g.’*i{q q.?qqq sq^jqiq q qq Rq| qqqR: i ^ i^q q^rq>: 
q;fq: qr?4'iqiqoRiqqq'fgq <!R!qoTq^, ^rsqpRqr gqq q'rq^qfqr- 
?^qiRqr gfqqqrq^ ! 3f[?^rg;q ^ uqiqor qi^ii o^q w ffq 
a?Tqi3[qR i sfqifq g »«; qRpqq ?{q*m5qiq\ q^q i^q ?Rrq- 
-flRq I q^ nqrgnrqT.f stT,: gqiqsR^si^eqi qfqRRoii^iq R«ig; 
qfl^q^qiRqfJlMl'iqqq^ l q q;iOiqg#i qii^oi^qg^Tq 

«jql'q'i55qrq; qR qq q?gfq;2: Riqqierr i ^gq^^q sfcq-q^i^rf^ 
Ri^^qfq %feq qqq qqRR'qq i q5Fos?iRqi?qic^q;qrqqqRr qtn^ 
Wi^: qqRl sqqr^g^ Ciq =q qR: gF^qq^q, I apHR ^IRiqq 
•J^gtqiqiRqi qfq^ qRW?gqqRcqq sqq^^q jjqf^ | aifj^er. 
^T^sq q;fq: qqq =qRq ^RqRpqq 3iq«TTq;i3qt=q^Rqqi^icJ? 
qjftfq qqgq«qqqif5T: | qqiil — CR^Rq?qig% ‘^^^gfqsrqqqqrg- 
3Rqfq;q'}?g5^iif eq?gq ^ i q??r^gqfqqqqi qR||[ 

^qlqg^'Rq {qq^'i.’ ii fiq qii^qi si^iq'^q ^r^r^ (^q ^e: 

I 3iq ^ q:iq: qfqqi^qlq^q Jpqi^i^q ai^f^q^N- 
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I HfJii: 5R>n: 

1 to: stir ii 

af^5n;fr% I 3r%^ afainjfr^T^is-lT wm 

ai^srlr i 1 ra*i^nsT:«9i*i*n«i[gH%# Jn^firT^iMW i 

«r^ 3 3rR=^RfiRmf35i(^sfq *^4 %5r sr 

I ^qqR^qi: t^#T3j^5r 

cf^qw: i 3g?=WRfTi^ frrT.iriq^fTiq 

qF:35iqi?n% i 

iw»^i5iieisT: ‘m\ w;i^ 35^111 1 <5rq?R- 

?qi'4Ri?tqrm3:r5i1gq.?q^i:’ II I Hiai i^Tf: 

5qft|qR 3iftjfiq I ail q;qra> ‘<qf ^qf =q 

«H5q ^ ql? qr ^nq-^iqfq 1 aniiqqrq ^iq:?q g^qq'r qr^q q 5qq,» ^ 1 % 

sqrf^H 1 3lfq =q qi^fq^RWlci; (qsfqjiqi^q arm^^cRl^ qgfq- 

qfqi aqitrq; qiRqq; q HR^qifq g^q ?flqq[ ef Q^RR^qfq qrw- 
qfq I qifqq q ‘q I'tqisqrf.qq: qig^irqegeiJlFq ^iq; iqqdqqq’ H% 
qRqi ^qjiqqiq^qq; q:?q; qiqq;!^ ^qq 1 Iqji^q <^liiqqq: 
ai'd q gqiqq: q^iq qRqir%q?qq(qHi%§5qq i qq: qpqenisqqfq 
fqfl^qsfq q^q'qt q^qf qiqqfqq^qiq qiqsqeqq gqrqq: | =q 
§?sfq 1 fqqq qiq ?iqqrB: e"iqqi gq^^fitqif^ 

q I arqqqiqisiq qR qm qil?!qq;3 qifq: fqr 

q%q ^q qqifq ^qi^q fqqi^qi qjiqqqf 1 qq^ ^fqfqqq. 
j^^^qiqq q[l^*qq: q q^q <jqRqi%q q^q qq?fwq?qq- 
qjl^r: I qis^r qiqiqiq raq g^®qqg;q aiq^q qpn girq 
f'q qq^q: qisqqwii?5iqiiq®fq qqg; 1 <jqqRq sfi^i^rq^q q- 
sqqRoq^q ?iq?q ?||qiqq?^qqrqqaiq f| ?iqif|qFf gMiqiq. | 
qq\ 3 3rqfqq5Fq#iq^tsfq qiq?frs§g;qqipq- 

q;q; qq^l^.to m'h 1 qsqqrqqi^tlfq^ 3?q'JRq fq tiqq?q fffdtq 
qiqqfqiqgfq qoqqiqi ?iq: q «>qcqq ?i%q;i ^ qqiojq^ | aijq 
qiqi qRq ‘aifqF&qi qqRfqi?:'q%qq5qq: | gjqrqjsRflqjr^: 
qqw q3?inr w.’ qq^: qi^qq 5qqf% era ajf^ 
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I aicT q<i 

s^FStqi^qr^fqfflr I aiq =q qjrl: aiff^cT 
^rc?qRq# fqqTf q;i?^ RqwRif^frqi^ ff^ a^q 

ql^ql^|fa^q%qq^qe> ^qgqiR: | 31% ^IcTIRqiqq^qriq qi2cTfqig[^ 
q?fqy^ <iqi'3^f §®qqq I 

qq-q: fqqq'fe^'sqfq 1 q|^ ^aff^qqiW^q: qi| m\^^ RR- 

?T#q aiqif^ R q<Siqg^ I qfcTCeqdi^S^q Jt^qiS^f 
{qwiIR^ li 

f% qtqq^fr RK>.3 R^qqrfqfqq ?qR5^qrqRiR% 
cRqR?l1l%RFq3Rq: | ^IRRffqr cI?|%fimRe: Riiq: ^fimiqqiiTR RRI 
qiTqq^q q3q% =qiqi%3RRRq| RrqwR qzqrflw / ar^sq 
Rtn: qi^qjqpq ^?T%S[q q[q Rr^F^qiR | q^l’^RR^qrfq^i^qi^cTrg. 
qf^ qfsgq^jpqcT ?% aq ‘wr^qt q^jitqrq cjqqr q?- 

« 5R^crqr% I g?q: ^qp^q ^3rfi% 3q% 

qqri%' || ‘qqqiRf =q B»q'q: q;?q R fqq: | qq q^-lerf 
^ ?qq fiffrq;R'?R:» l gqf (qqfT ?% fq?fl?RqR RfRRfot 

qq5?^s?qi%; i ar^qg fqq^^RfqR^ ^(qiT^rq/^m^fq qiqf jng. 
qiR: Rf5?5 3ffqq;qq Rq^vqRIR qjqiRfqqq^gqrR^ qiqfq- 
RI Rq»<qiqf(Rcqqi'Rq?rifq RR qqjSqis?!; | Rr^qRf qq^R RR«R. 
'RRrRIS#; q;?q qqr^, ^afR^q^sr Sff >PF CR FR<5iqFR: II 

<^R?lqq:^q?q 3F'q2fiqrRWFt?>T«:^RFq R^i^RF. 
^^R%qf{Fq: I qFiq<q fq^qpq^RR jj|j^ 

g«qiR =q gScTR R^?q5]?F%RFR; | qq[|| 

^Rl% 3rFF?q?q RFRIRFR^R gi'qfRW R^sFR ?FRRcRq 
qofRFq fqwfqqRRFRqFR^R^q fqR>Sqqn^ flq RrT ^ ?5qRF?i% | 
q^q ^ ?fFqFF^qF?FR^q< 3rq>qRRcT^q qofjfiq^qrf^ 

%?rR qq qojRflFR^, SFfiflqdsfq RFR^'qfRPcRq arf^^qrfq^R 
R1*^R I R% qqq^qFR <FRg%R a^gqiR: R^URR^R ^fR§q«i 
RRfq R5F^ qi^F^q jqii^ 3^qfq% | i^qq Rf cF^R^RJiRq^; 
RR ciq arq^cFRrgjTRf^ m Ri^sq RFq% | ^q rf^^rrI^ J^j^I 
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arf iir, m: ^ , 

3rmf7 dk siffcTW^oT^ 3rr/T^f;j?f^ m qi 

^ {^k't ff% rl'r^r: 1 3r4 

srfcP'? I 3rqi«i?t?[qtf^: jrfat^pfp^oisq- 

*n(4 ^ifr, JTf a W 

I <i»ir Rf^ 4f> ®4i(^- 

RR>t^q=R5Tn% cr^r%4 tit ^ g*oi'fqiq r^?oi|; tpitr?- 
^34 =R ?rq§4 fq^nril: iqltqfi: ^fFciRRt^frRonqsT- 
f4ci: R5^of <?qigg;q^ i ^ 4iq^q|q Riq^^=qit^ R^qr %q^q 
fq^qqq i «iqi% 4R=qR% jjcfiqsq; cTqt^iwq fqirr- 

f4q?q 3rRc^i?q Rfgif ‘q^i^qRRFsrqii^qfe qm =q qRRrq:’ 
ffqFi^ qw ^fCRi^orr gqqf^Fqqw i sir q?^ qtcffiqR q«Ffq fq^Rs: 
#qqil?0ig, 3FqFlq qfR^RF^Fqq? q^RR Ri^ai^q qilgF sqf t | 
cFRF qiRW^l ‘qilR f| q: cTRIR ?qH sqq^qf^ qjq 

§ R>?qjiq: I ^ qqi qf^Rq RFnqftr^: 

5r4 ft RRqig,’ qjfF^q RF4qfwiR9TF^ qi^qF^efq^^F ^qqw i 
<^q RFq?i; q^i’^qqi^ q^'Rigq^: 3Fi'q^3==q'[ iqqis^q ' rfsrf 
Rqq% Jgwi««^q(^?iq Ri^qFlFiw ‘fl^cFiqg'qFqqfisqeqiq’' 
rfR q^sfq |q^q qiqi i R^qf tRiqiRfRrq ^qiqrsfq q;?oi- 
qi^'fqifi: 3Fq?i "^q qfqqqifq i rf^^ff fqjra^tFifRRF ^sfFi 
qj^DiRqcfiq 5iq?Ti g^qfq RFqqg i qq^q^l ^ qfgq dq:qR;q^qifq 
5?qR, I (€f q^R^qqiftqaf^q qi^q^q gfqttq- 
gcSR^qfq I q?iR ^ ^frcttR'^w qi^RqfTiq RF^alRWR a^q 
jaifiwq^wqR l k 4R=qf<^ ^ftRFfqqiq ?iRq4 {qR3»4 qi^icRqiRq 

qiiiqiR I cIRF =q 5qR'RFF^:‘?Ttq5FrS[F?q SffR:’ ^4 | qq ftRlRcTB^fq 
3rsi«qF3*qR q»?«R fq^pirit i citq q;?<Rq5if B?q qa; qj^cRqiftf^- 
sp>iqq94q;«ra4lqfl%?TRgiqfT: ^rfr ffqnF3?i^ qqfq ‘qisq: 
Rqg;i^qi qq rf qq^q qi i ^FR^iRq qqgjqf^i'^'qa’ i 
ei^qF: ‘5«?R?R^i q%qq ^f^sfq ifRTiRqFgqife’^^gq- 
Irr; aRfiiqi^q qqgjftqF^q fR q|R «Rqa% I i^q^cTiq- 
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^ vi^qi% 1 ?i??|q% qq^q qiq^q ?I>qi SRq^q | 

a«wifn^a# ‘?qqi goqnqcqsqgoqjsr^Tiiq: i qiqq'a^tqqT 

^rqfii?cqq5nqi l^qfwe ii’ ‘fqqr ?9?q ^ifq>5 Jif- 

^fi^aq-awq’ ‘3rii^q=qo?fSq{q g»q iqqig qiJi^l f^iig xT^^F^qj 

^f^qiT. (qq|qqL ii’ qjsqi^tj ^W^^ ^m: 

i^qiw’ f9nRqqn% ^qqqroTpqiq cir^oiirq ceq^q^rqiseq^ i^qq; i 
qi^oiRqqpq qiq: qi^oipqli ^q^qli^ qs^oniq^qRor fr%q;- 
fq^iqqiqq^ I ?T?5r9IFq;f5qFI^iq^qpcRqqqcqqiq: | qn^Sf ^qq- 
^weq^jq q^qqiqqsqqiq: qif^r q ^ft^miq^fq 

# %;qii%?iqRiq'q q ^iiq''i=qrqqra i qqi ^iqq*. en'qiqi^qiqi 
rqqf%q#i«q sqcqiqqqiBs q'^H: qiTqqfq i q?i^ q?q '^qitq^iq^ 
qoqqjq SRIsfq aiiql Wqfiqff 3?qijqq i^q «tqi(q%: I §q^sfq 
qjqra^qqi^Tfq qqiqqiqqf ‘qjqiqf ’^^qjqr jrqq?qt:^q: fq:’ 
fqnf?qf fqfoqq^ I%q qfl^Of q 5qqi% ? 55q^?^^cqt^ 35eq^=qR: 

eq;<i%qqq?qRqq:.?m?:qwq >^q i ai^r qiqpqq'q#!- 
i%«q qsqqi^q^qfq fqqi^qiq: i ql^^Rqpqsiiqqii^qjfF^qi qn^R- 
%qiq fq^iq gq^qiiq qi^oriq^q l q^q %#sfq qj^r qj^ifqq;: 
c^qrqqifq q;i%q qiiqqqiqq'qiR^ q^q qfiqpi^: ‘qcqqqq qqg^wsfq 
tiqrqqqf’ ?fq qqqqiqidqq qic^t qffi qji^ qiqqi^qfq| I qqiff 
f^flf^q: q;i(^i^is(q sr^q qcqq qq^j^q: ^iqqiftqfq qisq 
qrlq'lfq i arqi q sRisiq ^leqii^iqiSi;, q^ 

?Tif5q^?qqrqi qq^j.iqsqi^'i^cqg^ ^f?q^i qiq[(q'Tif«9 ?Tq?n:j- 
’^‘iq'sqq;’ ^sqj^qqiq; i qqtqrsq q'qpqiqqicfqpqsfq i 5rrf- 
qrqq^r^qr qq^rq^pq f^qfiq/q^iq: iq^q q'qiq^pqq i?rqi 

qfqqi^fqgji i qqrrf r fqq^q =q qi^oj =q qqjqqq^ I qrg^r- 

qt^qf qif^ qq^qqifq^ qq-.’ i f«qiqqriq'T.Re5pq; | qqR 
i^fqiq: qjqfqqi f^^r^iqfq ^^q^qqjqpqq eq^^ieR fr^qi^nF 
fq?^qqiq;i qq«r qq^^q^qp^q qcqi^qqf q l arqiiq f%qq 

XU - 17 
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5nfR!0fi{a ?TO*irw?5F^ l awa^; in*n<8>^«w 
I 3?wrRift5i5r aiFi fwiw JTiaqi^ 3i3a?i«FK!lr: 

tRoIcIJ^ II 

sRqif^: I 

31 * 1 : 



VEDIC STUDIES 


BY 

A. VUNKATASUBBIAIT 

§ 1.15. The Act of Truth in the RgvedaJ 

An Act of Truth is the utterance of a proposition that is 
true with the intention, which may or may not be expressed in 
words, that the object of the speaker may be realised by such 
utterance. Prof. E. W. Burlingame has published an informa- 
tive paper on this subject in JRAS. 1017. 420 ff., from which 
1 extract the following passages : 

“An Act of Truth is a formal declaration of fact, accom- 
panied by a command or resolution or prayer that the purpose 
of the agent shall be accomplished. For example, a hunter asks 
a sage how a certain nymph can be captured, and the sage 
replies : Nymphs can be captured by the utterance of a truth ; 
nor, under such circumstances, have they power to vanish from 
sight”. Accordingly the hunter says to the nymph he desires to 
capture: “You are the beautiful daughter of KingDruma; 
if this be true, halt! you are bound fast! If it be true that you 
are the daughter of King Druma and that you were reared by 
the king, move not a foot, 0 fair Manohara !” By the utterance 
of this truth on the part of the hunter the nymph addressed is 
immediately bound fast, and is un.able to vanish from sight; but 

all her companions vanish into the air A single 

truth is sufficient; and, as in the examples cited, a truth of the 
most commonplace sort. As a rule the Act of Truth refers to 
some such fact as that the agent, or the person on whose behalf 
the Act is performed, possesses certain good qualities or is free 
from certain evil qualities ; that he has done certain things he 
ought to have done, or that he has left undone certain things he 

ought not to do In connection with the Power of 

Truth are sometimes mentioned Powers of Righteousness, such 
as the power of goodness and the power of merit ; ^and as well 


1. The abbreviation VVStis used here to denote the author’s 
Vedic Studies, Vol. 1. (published in 1932). 
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the superhuman might of spirits, deities, and Buddhas. Such 
mention does not mean, however, that the Act of Truth in any 
way depends for its efficacy upon the co-operation of these other 
forces, powerfid though they arc. Trutli, in and by itself 
all-powerful ;ind irresistible, is essentially distinct from them, 
and operates independently of them. Truth, to the exclusion 
of any ordinary physical power or cause, is the sole power 
whereby the conjurer causes rain to fall, fire to turn back, 
poison to be struck down. There is nothing that cannot be 
accomplished by the Truth. Men, gods, powers of nature, all 
animate and inanimate things alike obey the "i'ruth. luen the 
Ikiddhas themselves employ Acts of 'I ruth. The Act of Truth 
cojnmonly takes the form of a spell or cliarm, most often that 
of a healing charm ... it is the slock in trade by which 
men play, one after another, the parts of wizard, conjurer, 
magician, physician, surgeon, good Samaritan, rain-maker, 
prophet, and priest. . . . The Pfdi word for ‘‘Act of 

Truth’’ is saccakiriyci. . . . 'Hie spell is sometimes referred 

to as a *nTuih-Utterance Pfdi saccavajja, Sanskrit satya- 
vadya; Pali saccavacana, Sanskrit saiyavacaua; Sanskrit 
safyopavdeana, satyavCtkya, satyahxtvana. Sometimes it is called 
simpl}- a “Trutir’ : Pfdi saccam, Sanskrit satyam. The 
formula used varies consideral)ly. . . . The formal utter- 

ance under such circumstances and for such purposes as have 
been mentioned is in fact a magic art of the most primitive sort. 
The fundamental concept underlying it is not peculiar to the 
Buddhists or to the Hindus, but is, and always has been, the 
common possession of all races of mankind”. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that the purpose sought 
to be accomplished by an act of truth is not, generally, one that 
can be accomplished by ordinary means. Thai is to say, the 
purpose for which an act of truth is employed, is, in most cases, 
the performance of a miracle p see Oldentjerg’s Religion des 
VedUy p. 519, n. 2. 


1. Compare in this connection 2 KingSy i, 10-12: *'And 
Elijah answered and said to the captain of fifty. If I be a man of 
God, then let fire come down from heaven and consume thee and 
thy fifty. And there came down fire from heaven, and consumed 
him and his fifi) 
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Part II] 

In the paper in question, Prof. Burlingame has cited 
many examples of acts of truth ; I shall cite some here, mostly 
from the epics ; 

1. Rama yam, 2, 64, 40; The father of the ascetic youth 
killed by King Dasaratha in the forest says : 

apapo’si yatha putra nihatah pfipakarmanaj 
tena satyena gacchasu ye lokas tv'astra-yodhinam|| 

2. MahSbharata, 3, 269, 21 : Draupadi says to her 
abductor Jayadratha: 

yatha vahain naticare katham cit 
patin maharhfin manasapi jata| 
tenadya satyena vasikrtam tvam 
drasta ’smi parthaih parikrsyamanam|| 

3. Ibid., 8, 98, 45 ff. : Arjiina fits an arrow into his bow 
and kills Karna with it : 

tatas tu tain vai saram aprameyani 
Gfindlva-dhanva dhanusi vyayojayatj 
yuktvu mahastrena parena capam 

vikrsya Gandivam uvfica satvaram|l 45 

ayain mahastra-prahilo maha-sarah 
sarirahrc casu-haras ca durhrdah| 
tapo ’sti taptam guravas ca losita 

raaya yadistarn suhutarn yadi srutam|| 46 

anena satyena nihantv ayani sarah 

susarnhitah Karnam arini mamorjilam| 
ity ucivarns tam pramumoca banam 

Uhanainjayah Karna-vadhaya ghoram|| 47 

lenarjunas tan mahaniyam asya 

siro ’harat suta-putrasya rajanjj 50cd 

4. Ibid. 14, 69, 17-2 5s Krsna revives the dead child of 
Uttara : 

pratijajne ca Dasarhas tasya jivitam Acyutah| 
abravic ca visuddhatma sarvam visravayan jagat|| 17 

na bravlmy Uttare mithya satyani etad bhavisyatij 
esa samjiviyamy enarn pasyatarn sarva-dehinani|| 18 

nokta-purvarn maya mithya svairesv api kadacana| 
na ca yuddhilt paravrttas tatha seinjlvatam ayani|| 19 
yatha me dayito dharmo brahmanas ca visesatahj 
Abhimanyos sulo jato mrto jivatv ayam tatha|| 


20 
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yatha 'harp nabhijfmumi vijaye tu kadacanal 
virodham tena satycna mrto jivalv ayam sisuhjl 21 

yatha satyani ca dharmas ca mayi nityain pritisthitahj 
tatha mrtah sisur ayam jivatad AbhimaiiyujahU 22 

yatha Katpsas ca Kesi cadharmena nihatau mayaj 
tena satyena biilo 'yaip punah sainjlvatam ihajl 23 

ity uktva Vasudevo 'tfia tani balaip lUiaratarsabhaj 
padena kamalfibhena Erahma-Rudrarcitena ca| 
pasparsa Piindarlkaksa ripada-tala-niastakam|| 24 

sprsta-matras lu Krsncna sa balo Bharatarsabha; 
sanais-sanair maharaja prapadyata sa cetanfimH 25 


5. Divyavaddua* 154-55: Ananda restores to Prince 
Kala his feet and hands that had been cut off : upasaipkramya 
Kalasya raja-kumarasya hastapadan yatha*sthane sthapayitvai- 
vam aha I ye kccit saltva apada va dvipada va bahupada va 
yfivan naiva saiiijhino nasaipjninas 'Patliagato ’rhan samyak- 
sambuddhas tesaip saltvanam agra akhyatah| yc kecid dharmfib 
saniskrta va ’saipskrta va virago dharmas tesam agra akhyatah| 
ye kecit sanigha va gana va yuga va parsado va Tathagata- 
sravaka-satpghas tesam agra rdchyatahj anena satyena satya- 
vakyena tava sarirani yatha-pauranani bhavatul sahabhidhanfit 
Kalasya raja-kumarasya sariraip yatha-pauranaip saipvrttam. 

6. p. t)13: The Buddha sets free Ananda from the 
mantras that bind him: sarah prasannaip nirdosaip prasantam 
sarvato 'bhayam| itayo yatra samyanti l)liayani calitani ca|| tarn 
vai deva namasyanti sarva-siddhas ca yoginah| etena satya- 
vakyena svasty Anahdaya bhiksaveH athayusmaii Anandah 
patihata-candala-mantras candfila-grhan niskramya yena svako 
viharas tenopasanikramitum arabdhah. 

7. Tantrdkhydyikd, p. 20. The adulterous wife of the 
weaver says to him: dhig ghatosi| ko mam anagasani viru- 
payitum samarthah| srnvantu me lokapalfih yathaham kauma- 
rarn bhartfirarn muktva nanyam parapurusani manasapi vednii 
tatha mamanena satyena avyahgam mukham astu. 

It will be observed that Ananda (in example no. 5), when 
performing the act of truth, utters a single spell that is very 
long, while Krsna (in no. 4) makes use of five spells in 
performing one act of truth. 

1 have already cited above Burlingame's observation that 
the act of truth is not peculiar to the Hindus or Buddhists but 
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has always been in use among all races of mankind. It should 
not therefore cause one any surprise to find that the RV 
contains many passages which refer to such acts. These 
passages are : 

I i I I 

(1) 1, 161, 9: apo bhuyistha ity eko abravid 

11*1 I 

agnir bhuyistha ity anyo abravit| 

vadharyantini bahubhvah praiko abravid 

II * . 

rta vadantas camasan apinisata|| 

Hymn 1, l6l is addressed to the Rbhus, the semi-divine 
beings, who, having been born men, attained divinity and a 
share in sacrificial offerings ; and like the other hymns addressed 
to them, this hymn too mentions tlic five wonderful deeds 
performed by them. These arc — (1) the making of a chariot 
which is horseless, rimless, three-wlieeled and traverses space 
(v. 3); (2) the making of two bay horses which yoke them- 
selves to the chariot ( v. 3) ; (3 ) the making of a nectar-yielding 
cow from a hide (v. 3, 7) ; (4) the rejuvenation of their parents 
who were old and frail (v. 3, 7) ; and (5) making into four the 
one drinking cup originally fashioned by Tvastr (\\ 4, 9). 

The last-mentioned feat is the one that is most frequently 
mentioned by the RV poets (see Macdonekl, Ferf. Myth., 
p. 133), and seems to have iiecn thought tlie greatest. The 
exact manner in whicli the Rbhus fashioned four cups out of 

one is indicated to us by the epithet caturvayani Tour-fold’ used 
in connection with this feat in 1, 110, 3 and the statement, 
‘'The eldest said, T shall make two cups'; the younger, 'we will 
make three' ; the youngest said, T shall make four* contained 
in 4, 33, 5. These show that the cup was first duplicated by 
one of the Rbhus cutting off, on the inside or outside of the 
cup, a fairly tliick layer so that, instead of the original cup, 
there were now two, one fitting inside the other, and that this 
process was repeated by the second Rbhu and the third. The 
thickness of the cup was thus thrice reduced, and there came 
into existence, in place of the original cup, four cups forming 
a nest. 

The above-cited verse deals with this feat, and it presents 
to us the satya-vacana or spell of truth employed by each of the 
three Rbhus in accomplishing the above feat. The spell 

employed by the first Rbhu was, dpo bhuyisthah. The 'Waters 
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I 

are the greatest' ; and that employed by the second was agmr- 
hhuyisthah ‘Fire is the greatest’. 

The spell employed by the third Rbhu is reproduced only 
indirectly by the poet in pada c ; in all probability, it was similar 

to the spells used by the first two Rbhus .and read as vadharyantl 

hhkyistha. The first of these two words, vadharyantl, is a hap. 
leg. ; Sayana, in his RV commentary, explains it as ‘bank of 
clouds {niegha-pahktiy or ‘earth {hhumi)’, Lrowic, hesita- 
tingly as ‘lightning’ or ‘fulgurating cloud’, Grassmann as 
‘lightning’ or ‘bolt of lightning’, Hillebrandt (Liederd. RV., 
p. 94) as ‘thuderbolt-hurler (fem.)’,iand Geldner (RV. Uber.) 
as ‘the season of thunderstorms or rain’. Now, vadhar denotes, 
as pointed out by Sayana on the authority of Nighantu, 2, 20, 
‘thunder-bolt’ ; and I agree therefore with Hillebrandt in inter- 
preting z^odAarya/i/i as ‘thunderbolt-hurler (fem.)’ Like apah 
and agnih, however, this epithet too must denote a deity. Now, 
the deities that are predominantly described as thunderbolt- 
hurlers in the RV, are (1) Indra (cf. Macuonell, op. cii., 
p, 55 : “The thunder-bolt, vajra, is the weapon exclusively 
.appropriate to Indra. It is the regular mythological name of 
the lightning stroke” and the observations that follow on that 

page; see also p.5‘>), and(2) Dy.aus; cf. 4, 17, l.>: vibhanjamir 

I I 

asanimdn iva dyauh ‘like Dvaiis: hurling the thunder-bolt and 

I j \ * . > J 

destroying'; 1, 1/0, 3: spdsayasva yo asiiiadhrng divyevdsanir 

jahi ‘reveal him who is hostile to us, kill him like the thunder- 
bolt of heaven’; 1, 143, 5: nayo vardya mariitdm iva svanah 

senevy srstd divyd yathdsanih ‘who, like the rush of the Maruts, 
like a missile that has been hurled, like the thunderbolt of 
heaven, is not to be stopped”. The name of the first-named 
deity, Indra, is always masculine, while that of the other, dyauh, 
is frequently used in the feminine also; see Macdonell, op. cit,, 
p, 22 and the literature cited therein. It follows hence that the 
epithet vadharyantl can denote Dyaus only and not Indra. 


1. In spile of the feminine gender, however, Hillebrandt 
{Ved. Myth. 3, p. 141) seems to interpret vadharyantl as Indra. 
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I therefore translate the verse as : ‘‘One said, ‘The Waters 
are the greatest' ; another said, ‘Agni is the greatest' ; another 
declared the sky (Dyaus) to surpass many. Speaking truths, 
did ye cut the drinking cups". 

In pada c, we have to supply, after pra^ a word like 

I 

riricana (see Grassmann's observations s. v. pra). The expres- 
sion bahiibhyah pra is thus obviously a periphrasis for bhuyisthd 
which seems to refer here to size (parimdna), or alternatively, 
to power or might. Concerning the greatness of the Waters, 

compare 8, 3, 10; yend samudram asrjo mahir apas tad indra 
vrsni te sa7fah\ sadyah so asya mahimd na sannasc yam ksonlr 

anucabrade ‘*Great is that strength of thine, O Indra, by which 
thou didst send forth the great Waters towards the ocean. 
That greatness of his at which the worlds have cried out is not 

to be measured in a moment"; 8, 6, 16: yas ta indra mahtr 

apali stabhuyamdna dsayat\ ni tarn padyasu sisnathali “ Him, 
O Indra, who lay hemming the mighty Waters, thou didst smite 
in the feet" and the other verses (see Grassmann, s. v. 

mahih) containing the expression mahir apah. In connection 
with the greatness of Agni, compare Macdonell, op. cit., p. 38; 
'‘Agni is a divine (asura) monarch (samrdj) strong as Indra 
(7,6,1). His greatness surpasses that of mighty heaven 
(1, 59, 5). He is greater than heaven and earth (3, 6, 2; 
10,88,14), than all the worlds, which he filled when born 
(3, 3, 10). He is superior to all the other gods in greatness 
(1, 68, 2)" and the other observations that follow. Regarding 

the greatness of Dyaus, compare 6,21,2: yasya dtvamaii 

I I 1,1 I 

mahnd prthivydh purumdyasya ririce mahitvam “whose great- 
ness surpassed that of Dyaus and of the earth" ; 1, 59, 5 : divai cif 

I I I I 

te hrhato jdtavedo vaisvdnaia pra ririce mahitvam “Thy great- 
ness, O Agni Vaisvanara, surpassed that of the great Dyaus 

even”; 1, 55, 1 : divai cid asya varima vt papratha indram m 

I 1 I I 

mahnd prthivi cana prati “his vastness has spread even beyond 
the sky ; even the earth is not equal to him in greatness” and 
the verses (see Grassmann s. v. mahi) in which the epithet 

mahi is applied to Dyava-prthivi and RodasL Compare also the 
XIV— 18 
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following sentences in the section on Bhuma^vidya in the Chan- 
dogyopanisad (7, 10 fF.) : apo vyvannad hhuyah . . . tejo vd 

adbhyo bhuyah . . . dkdSo vdva tejaso bhuydn^ and note 

that the trinity of dpah, tejah and dkdsah mentioned here is 

I * I I 

almost identical with the trinity of dpah, agnih and dyauh 

I 

f vadharyantl) mentioned in 1, 161, 9. 

li is doubtful if the significance of the expression 

It 

rid vadaniah has been perceived by Sayana and the other inter- 
preters. Sayana^s commentary on this verse reads as follows : 
camasa-caturdha-karana-kfile kim iri salyam vadanto vyabha- 
janniti lad aha| ekah trayanani anyalamah apo bhuyisthah iti 
abravltl nahi udakat prasastam lokopakarakam tattvantaram 
astij apo bhuyisthah iti rfcam avadit| apam eva sresthatvam <apa 
eva sasarjadau* {Manu, 1, 8) ity-adi-sastrat| tatha anyah agnir 
bhuyistha iti abravitj antaram bahyam ca daha-paka-bhukta- 
jaraniidi-vyaparena agner eva jagan*nirvahakatvad agner eva 
bhuyisthatvam ity eva manyatej tatha vadharyantim vadhar iti 
rephantah api vajra-nama, ^vadhah, arkah’ {Nighantu 2, 20, 7) 
iti tan-namasu pathatj tad icchati vrsty-udakayeti vadharyantl 
megha-pahklir ucyatej yadyapiyam sva-vadharthatp vajrani 
svayam eva napeksatc Lathapi vrstyartham indra-vajrena 
hanyamanatvat tad icchatity upacaryatej yad va| bahubhyah 
tesam arthaya vadharyantirn vadham atmana icchantirn bhumiml 
chandaso rephopajanahj tain eva ekah bahubhyah sarnvadibh- 
yah sresthatamam abravitj udakasyapi megha-karanatvat] evam 
rta rtani ukta-rupaniyatharthani vakyani vadantah parasparam 
bruvantah camasan apinisata avayavino ’kuruta caturdha vya- 
bhajata ity arthahj ‘pisa avayave’ ; ‘semucadinam'itinumj idam 
eva rta-vadanam apeksya rbhu-sabdam vyacaksano Yaskah 
‘rbhava uru bhantiti va rtena bhantiti va rtena bhavantiti va' 
{Nirukta 11, IS) ity uktavanjj 

The expression kim Hi satyam vadantah and also the refer- 
ence to Yaska's derivation of the word rbhu seem to indicate 
that Sayana has understood that the qua Implication of the 
drinking cup is the effect of the spells of truth uttered by the 
Rbhus. On the other hand, his explanation rtani ukta-rupdni 
yathdrthdni vdkydni vadantah parasparam bruvantah seems to 
indicate otherwise; for, as becomes evident from the examples 
cited above, spells of truth were spoken, not to particular indivi- 
duals, but to the world at large. 
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Hillebrandt (1. c.) translates rtd, v'adantah as ‘keeping 
(your) words’, Grassmann {RV. Ueber.) as ‘speaking good 
words’, and Ludwig as ‘speaking truly’. Geldner (/. c.) tran- 
slates as ‘saying true words to one another’ and adds the 

following note: “9 is the amplification of st. Id (there bhutim, 

here bhUyisthah). The words were spoken while they fashion - 
ed the cups. Each one of them expresses a different opinion on 
the question as to what has contributed most to the formation 
of the wood [of which the cup was made], the fire (in plants), 
the rain-water, or the Vadharyanti. This is, according to 
Sayana, the bank of clouds or the earth that longs for the 
lightning. The earth, in fact, would suit well as the third ele- 
ment. If one accepts the meaning ‘season of storms, season 

of rain’, one should then supply after bahuhhyah the word 

rtubhyah. The ablative with pra+Orti nn with pra has”. Ii 
is thus the belief of these interpreters that the J^bliux' utterance 
of the truths is an accident and is not in any way connected 
with their fashioning of the cups. 

This opinion is, as we have seen above, erroneous; and 
this is shown, further, by verse 6, 47, 3 [=TS. 3, 1,9 2] 

of the AVA: idani trtlyam savamm kavmdm rtcna ye 

camasam airayantid tc sandhanvands svar iinySh siuisamstim no 

II 

iibht vasyo nayantn. This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus 
and speaks of their feat in connection with the drinking cup. 
Padacofthis verse is translated by Whitney (p. 315 ) a.- 

‘who rightfully (r/cna) sent out the bowls’, by Ludwig fDcr 
RV., Ill, 429) as ‘who made the goblets apart in due order', 

1. Durga, when explaining Yaska’s words, tad etad Rbhos co 
bahuvacanena camasasya ca samstavena bahUni dasatayisu sUktani 
bhavanti (Nirukta 11, 16), has observed, tad yalhd: idam trtlyam 
savanam kavln&m rtena ye camasam airayanla. Similarly, Skanda- 
svamin and Mahesvara too, when explaining the same passage, have 
observed, tad etad drbhav&ni ‘kimu srestha’ ityasya sat-kriasya 
samstavena-yukiani sarvargveda-sakhastt bahUni sUktani vidyante\ 
tad yath&: idam trtlyam savanam kavlndm rtena ye camasam 
airayanta iti. And thus, according to these commentators, this 
mantra is found in all the sdkhSs of the Rgveda, In reality it is 
not found in the extant version of the Rgveda-samhitd. 
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and by Prof. Berriedale Keith {Translation of the Taittiriya- 
samhita) as ‘who righteously set the beaker in motion’. These 

renderings of rtena airayanta are all wrong. In the first place, 
none of the fifteen RV verses that refer to this feat of the 
Rhhus contains any verb signifying ‘to send out’; the verbs used 
in them are, kr (10 times; see 1, 20, 6; 110, 3; 161, 2; 4, 33, 
5. 6; 35, 2.3.4. 5; 36,4), nind (twice; see 1, 161, 1.5) ntd ‘to 
measure’ (once; see 1, 110, 5) and pU *to cut* (twice; sec 1, 
161, 9; 3, 60, 2). Now, the verb ir, even by itself, anduncom- 
pounded with vi, has the sense of ‘to cut* ; compare 10, 122, 2: 

(/hrtanhniy hrahmanc gdinm craya ‘cut a way for the prayer. 
O thou that art clothed in ghee*; 2, 17, 1: 7nsv(i yad gotra 

sahasu parlvrtd made soinasya drmhitdny airayat ‘when he, in 
the intoxication of .Soma-juice, cut open in a moment all the 
solid mountains (and set free) v/hat had been confined’; and 
hence there is no doubt that it has that sense in this verse also. 

Secondly, rtena too signifies ‘by truth’, that is, ‘by the spell of 
truth’ (compare the analogous use of its equivalent, satyena, in 
the passages cited above from the Mahahharata, Divyavadana 
and Ramayana). The meaning of AV. 0, 47, 3 is thus: “This 
third libation (is) for the poets who cui out the drinking cup by 
means of a truth (-spell) ; let those {Rlhits), sons of Sudhanvan 
who have attained heaven, conduct our well-made offering unto 
what is better”. The epithet kavi in pada a is apposite and 
refers to the ability of the Rbhiis in c mposing mantras or 

II I 

spells of truth. The epithet svar anasdnah in c refers to the 
Rhhus" attainment of immortality {amrtatvam: cp. 1, 110, 4). 
As pointed out by Bhatta-Bhaskara in his commentary (on TS 
3, 1,9, 2: ye rtena salyena camasam camasdn jdtdvekavacanam\ 

preritavantah krtavanta ity arthah), camasam in pada b stands 

really for plural camasdn. Compare also Sayana’s explanation 
camasam soma-bhaksana^patram ekam airayanta prairayanta 
caturdhd vibhdgena caturas camasdn akurvan. 

(2) 4, 35, 5-6: jyestha aha camasa dva kareti 

I * > - J , I 

kaniyan trin krnavamety ahaj 

kanistha aha caturas kareti 

tvasta rbhavas tat panayad vaco vah|| 
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I I I I I 

satyam ucur nara eva hi cakrur 

I II. I 

anu svadham rbhavo jagniur etanij 

I * ^ I I 

vibhrajamanarhs caniasan alievfi- 

venat tvasta catiiro dadrsvan j] 

These verses too are addressed to the Rbhits and speak of their 
quaxlruplication of the drinking cup. Their meaning is : '‘'Phe 
eldest said, ‘1 shall make two cups’; the younger said, ‘Let Uij 
make three'; the youngest said, ‘I shall make four’. O ye 
Rbhus, Tvastr assented to this word (i.c., proposition) of 
yours. The men uttered (spelL^ of) truth. They did as 
they had said; the Rbhus followed up their Miggestion. Seeing 
the four drinking cups, resplendent like days, Tvastr conceded 
(that the Rbhus had carried out their word and quadruplicated 
the drinking cup)'’. 

The meaning of panayai in verse S at\d of avenat in verse 
6 is not clear. Sayana explains both words as ahglcakara, and 
seems to understand panayat as ‘pr.iised the offer of the Rbhus 
as being very fa^r and accepted it' and avenat as ‘conceded 
that they had carried out their word’, llie offer I)eing that, in 
case they quadiiiplicatcd the cup, they should l)ecoine immortal. 
Geluner (op. at) and Lumvio understand panayat as 
‘praised’ and Berjaign'e (III, 55) as ‘approved’, while avenat 
has been uncici stood by these scholars as ‘was astonished’, ‘was 
pleased’, and ‘was charmed’ respectively. On the other hand, 
PiscHEL has contended {Vcd. Si,, 1, 201) that /^awaya^ signifies 
‘laid a bet; made a wager’ and avenat, ‘became angry*, while 
Grassmann (/?F. LV&cr.) understands them as ‘was astonished’ 
and ‘became envious’ respectively. 

* ' . II 

With saiyam iicuh in 6a s>hould be compared rts vadantah 

in 1, 161, 9d explained above, and rtena in AV. 6, 47, 3 like- 
wise explained above. 

The above passage and 1, 161, supplement each other in 
the following respect : 4, 33, 4-5, while stating fully what the 
purpose of each Rhhu was in performing the act of truth, does 
not reproduce the wording of the spells of truth (salya-mcana) 
employed by them; 1, 161, 9, on the other hand, does not state 
the purpose of each Rbhu, but gives the wording of the spells 
used by them. . 
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The only other mantra known to me (besides 10, 35, Sand 

10, 3/, 2 explained below) that reproduces the wording of a spell 

I . I, I L • 

of truth is AV. 4, 18, 1 : samam jyoHh suryendhud rdtrl 

samdvati\ krnomi safyam utaye *rasdh santn krtvarth\\ ^ Light 
is coeval with the sun ; night is equal to the day\ ‘'For protec- 
tion do 1 perform (this act of) truth; may the makers (fern.) 
[of witchcraft] become impotent''. Padas ab contain the 
spell (s) of truth pronounced by the agent with the twofold 
object of making witchcraft impotent and of protecting himself 
aga’nsl it. Regarding the use of the verb kr in satyam krnomi^ 
compare the Pali term sacca-kiriyd, and the expression sacca^- 
kiriydm kr that is used in Milindapahha 119 ff., and Jdtakas 20, 
35. 444 and 540 (see also JRAS. 1917, pp. 437 ff., 445, 446, 
447 and 448 where a translation is given of these passages). 

Sayana's explanation of the verse is as follows: suryena 
adityena tadiyain jyotih i)rabha-inandalatn saniaiji sainanani 
eva bhavati na kadacit tena viyujyate| ratr!| ‘rat res cajasau' iti 
hip] n'ltris ca alma samavati samanayama | sama-sabdat avatu- 
pratyayali svarthikah j yathaivaip prabha-prabhavator diva-ratr- 
yos ca samanatvani yathartham tatha satyain yatharthain karma 
krnomi karomil kiinarthani! utaye abhicaryainariasya purusasya 
rak;ianarthani: tasiiiat krivarlh kartana-silah krtyab arasah 
Miskah karyasamarthrih santu bitavautu; and it seems therefore 
as if he has rightly understood the meaning oi the expression 
safyam krnomi, 

II II 

(3) 4, 35. 4 : ckani vi cakra cama>aTn calurvayarn 

I ! j . I 

nis carmano gam arinita dhitibhihj 
II i . 

atha devesv amrtatvam anasa 

' . * »i 

kusti vaja rbhavas tad va ukthyatnj; 

This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus. 1 translate: “By 
means of spells did ye make the one drinking cup fourfold, did 
yc make the cow come out from the hide. Thus did ye, through 
obedience, attain immortality among the gods; it, O ye Vajas, 
ye Rbhus, is worthy of praise", 

Dliitibhih in pMa b and also in 1, 161, 7a has been inter- 
preted as ‘with wisdom; with skiH'by GRASSMANN(/?F.U^6^r.), 
‘with inventive power’ by Ludwig and by Geldner (d/>. ctV.) 
and as ‘with skill* by Hillebrandt { op . cit ). These interpre- 
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tations. are wrong, and the word has, in both padas, the usual 

meaning o£ mantra or spell. In this verse, dhitibhih is to be 
construed with vicakra also in a. We have already seen above 
that the mantras used by the Rbhus for quadruplicating the 
drinking cup were spells of truth. We learn therefore from 
this verse that the Rbhus employed spells of truth in the making 
of the cow also. 

Srusii in d refers to the tasks which were laid on the Rbhus 
by the gods. It was required of the Rbhus that they should 
(1) quadruplicate the drinking cup, (2) make a horse, (3) 
make a cow, (4) make a chariot, and (5) rejuvenate their 
parents; and, on accomplishing these tasks, they were to become 
immortal and entitled to a share of the sacrificial offerings. 
See 1. 161, 2-4. 

Ill I 

?4'! 1, 161. 7- nis carmano gam arinTta dhitibhir 

II ' II 

va jaranta yuvasa ta ‘krnotanaj 

I I , I , ‘ 

saudhanvana asvad asvam ataksata 

II I I.S. 

yuktva ratham upa devan ayatana \ \ 

This ver.se also is addressed to iht Rbhus. The meaning is: 
“By means of spells, ye made the cow come out of the hide, 
made youthful the tw^o (parents) who were old; ye fashioned 
a horse from a horse, O ye sons of Sudhanvan ; yoking the 
chariot, ye went to the gods”. 

i_ 

Dhitibhih in a is to be construed with akrnotana in b, and 
ataksata in c also. We have seen above that the Rbhus used 
spells of truth (1) for quadruplicating the drinking cup, and 
(^) for making the cow come out of the hide. We learn from 
this verse that they used such spells for rejuvenating their 
parents and for fashioning the horse also. 

It is suggested by Bergaigne (II, 410, n. 2) that the ex- 

pression aivad ah'am atak.sata in pada b signifies, “ye made 
one horse a fter another ; i.e., ye made two horses”. 

The ratha mentioned in pada d, it is thought, (see, for ins- 
tance, Geldner, op. Cl/.) is the chariot which the Rbhus them- 
selves mounted in order to go up to heaven. It is possible 

. I 

however to regard the expression upa devan ayStana as being 
merely figurative (and equivalent to devatvam dnaia) ; and one 
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I I 

is strongly tempted to interpret yuktvd ratham as ^having put 
together the chariot', ‘having made the chariot'. As we 
know, the making of the chariot was included in the tasks im- 
posed upon the Rbhus, In this case, dhltibhih would have to 

be construed wiih yubfm also; and wc would learn from this 
verse that the RMus made the chariot also by means of spells 
of trulli, 

I i I < i I , 

(5) 1, 20, 2-5: va indraya vacoyuja tataksur manasa harii 

' I , I 

samibliir yajfiam asata \ \ 

t I I I 

tnksa.n nasatyahhyam parijnianam sukham 

ratham I 

i i t 

faksan dhenuni sabardugham |i 

yiivana pitara punah salyamantrarjuyavah : 

I • “ 

rbhavo visty akrata j- 
I r ' I 1 

sarn vo madaso agmatendrena ca marutvata i 

* w K . 

adityehhis ca rajabhih |i 

“Who, by means of a spell, fashioned for Indra two bay 
orses that yoke themselves at the word (of their master), 
(i bey) attained (to a share in) the sacrifice by means of their 
works. 

“(They) fashioned for the Nasatyas a chariot with a com- 
fortable seat that goes eveiy where; they fashioned a cow that 
yields nectar. 

“The righteous Rbhits, by means of spells of truth, made 
their parents again youthful as (part of) the ta'^k that had to be 
performed by them. 

“For you, accompanied by Indra attended by the Maruts 
and by the kingly Adityas, did the Soma juices flow." 

These verses loo are addressed to the Rbhus and speak of 
the tasks performed by them. The four verses, so far as the 
sense is concerned, form but one sentence, as has already been 
pointed out by Skandasvamin in his commentary; and the word 

ye of V. 2 has to be construed with the verbs of vv. 3, 4 also. 
Similarly, the word manasd of v. 2 has to be construed with 
taksan in 3a and 3c; and since we know that the manas 
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spell) used by the Rbhus in connection with the 
making of the horse and the cow is a spell of truth, it follows 
that a similar spell was used by the Rhhus when making the 
chariot also. 

yistl in 4c and samibhih in 2c refer to the five tasks impos- 
ed by the gods on the Rbhus. Of these tasks, four are men- 
tioned in vv. 2-4 (the fifth task is mentioned in v. 6) ; and it is 
stated in v. 5 that, (in consequence of the Rbhus having per- 
formed them) the Soma streams flowed for the Rbhus^ Indra 
attended by the Maruts and the Adityas. The reference here is 
to the third savana or Soma-pressing and to the libations 
offered to these gods in that savana. 

I 

The epithet rjuyavah ‘righteous* in 4b refers, perhaps, to 
the honourable performance by the Rbhus of the tasks under- 
taken by them. 

Satyamanirdly--saiyavacaiiah as explained by Skanda- 
svamin; that is, ‘who employ spells of truth'. Verse 4 thus 
states in explicit terms that the Rbhus rejuvenated their parents 
by means of spells of truth. As we have seen above, it is by 
this means that they performed their other tasks also. The 
Rbhus are thus, pre-eminently, employers of rta or spells of 
truth; and there can be no doubt that Yaska had this fact in 
mind when he derived the word rbhtt from rtena bhdnti or 
rtena bhavanti. 

i i I II 

(6) 4, 33, 10: ve hari medhayoktha madanla 

"i 1111 

in^lrfiya cakruh suyuja ye asva \ 

te rayas posain dravinany asme 

^ ‘ ’ * I I I 

dhatta rbhavah ksemayanto na m it ram |i 

This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus, the feat spoken of in 
it being the making of two bay horses. Pada a speaks of the 
Rbhus ‘revelling in mantras’ i.e., ‘speaking mantras loudly’ 
when they made the horses; and these mantras were, as we 
have seen above, spells of truth. I translate therefore ; 

“They who, speaking spells (of truth) loudly, made for 
Indra by their cleverness the two bay horses that yoke them- 
selves, may they grant us increase of riches and wealth, like 
those establishing a friend.” 

X3V-19 
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suyuj^s 7 fayuj ‘self-yoking^; see WSt. I, 40 f. 

(7) 4, 35, 4: kiiiimayah svic camasa esa asa 

i‘ I * 1,1 

vani kavyeiia caturo vicakra j 
I ' I 

atha sunudhvani savanaiii maclaya 
I 1 I 

pfita rbhavo madhunah somyasya [ j 

‘Of what substance was that drinking cup made that ye, by 
means of your poem, made fourfold? Press now the liquid 
offering for cheer. Drink. O ye Kbhus, of the sweet drink 
made from the Soma plant/' 

'fhis stanza too is addressed to the Kbhus, and speaks ol 

their qu:idruplication of the drinking cup. kavyena ‘by the 
poem^ in b, refers of course to the spell of truth employed by 
them in performing this feat. Compare in this connection the 
epithet kavi that is applied to them in AV. 6, 47, 3 explained 

I lit ^1 

abovx and in 4, 36, 7 : dhirCiso hi sthd kavayo :ipascitalu 

I I I 

Pada c, afha sunudlwam savanam maddya, seems to be 
incongruous as an address to tlic Rbhus; on the other hand, it 
is an appropriate exhortation to the sacrificial priests. Hence. 
smndhvim is interpreted in a passive sense, as ‘let them be 
pressed for you'. ])y Oi-deniikrg (^RF. Noten, 1. 297) while 
Geldner {RV. Ueher.) also suggests that the reference is 
perhaps to tlie Kbhus’ pressing of the Soma juice ‘in order to 
consecrate the four cups’ newly cut by them for the use of the 
gods. It seems to me, however, simpler to regard c as an ex- 
hortation addressed to the sacrificial priests themselves. 

I ill II 

(8) d, 36. 2; rathaiu yc cakruh suvrtam sucetaso 

... I* * f I 

vihvarantaip manasas pari dhvava| 

^ II I i I ‘ ' 

Ian u nv asya savanasya pita}'a 

I 

a VO vaja rbhavo x edayrimasiji 

“The clever ones who, by thinking of a spell, made an easy- 
rolling chariot of unimpeded course, you, O ye Vajas, ye Rbhus, 
do we now invite to drink of this Soma libation”. 

This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus and refers to the 

I I ’ I 

chariot made by them, manasas pari dhyayd=fnantrasya dhyd- 
nena ‘by thinking of the speir, i.e., ‘by uttering the spell’. 
This spell is, as we have seen above, a spell of truth. 
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The chariot made by the Rbhus was taken over by the 
Asvins for their own use (cp. E 161, 6: indro hurl yumje 

,11 \ I . , I i 

Qsvind ratham hrhaspatir visvariiparn updjata, ^Indra yoked the 
two bay horses and the Asvins, the chariot; I'rliaspati drove off 

I I ’ I I 

the all-coloured cow’; 10, 39, 12: a icna ydiam inanaso javi- 

I I I ! 

yasd ratnam yam vcim rbhavas caknir asvind ‘cunie, O yc 
Asvins, with the chariot, swifter than thought, which theKbhus 
made for you'; and it is interesting to note that the epithet 

t lajdh is applied to it in 3, 58, 8: ahnnii pan vam isali puructr 

I , .1 I I I ’ll *1 

lyur glrhhir yalamdnd anirdlirCih] rafho ha 7'dm rfaja adrijutah 
I . ' I , . I . * I \ 

part dydvdprthwi ydii sadyah ‘d^'ood ot many kinds, beneficent, 

has reached you, O ye Asvins, from all sides, corniieting with 
hymns of praise. Voiir chariot that is produced from truth, 
being impelled by the pressing- stones, traverses heaven and 

earth In a moment". The word rtajCih in this \erse has been 
rendered variously as 'born from time" (Gkldnhr, RV. Ueber,), 
‘produced by divine ordinance" (Ludwig), ‘holy" (Grass- 
MANN, Uber.), slikI ‘producer of water; or, appearing in 
the sacrifice’ (Sayana: rtasya udakasya janayitCi, rtc yajfie 
prddurbhavatili vd ) : these are all palpably unsatisfactory, and 
the real meaning of the word is, as given above, ‘born from 

(a spell of) truth’. The chariot is called rtajdh because the 
Rbhus made it by means of a rta or spell of truth. 

I 

The word avihraraniam in b has a passive sense and is 
equivalent to avihruta-gati or apralihata-gati ‘whose course i^ 
not impeded anywhere (in earth, air or water)". It is thus 

synonymous with the epithet parijmd ‘going on all sides, i. e., 
in all directions ; going every whcre’i that is applied to the 

I I I 

chariot of the Asvins in 10, 39, 1 : yo vdni parijmd suvrd asvind 

rathah (note the juxtaposition of parijmd and suzri here), in 
1, 20, 3 explained above, in 4, 45, 1 and 10, 41, 1. Compare 

1. Such chariots are known to classical Sanskrit literature 
also; compare, for instance, Raghuvamsa 5, 27: Vasistha-mantrok- 
sanaja*prabhdvdd udanvad-dkasa-mahidharesu | marut-sakhasyeva 
valdhakasya gatir vijaghne na hi tad^rathasya and the explanation 
daiasu diksu apratihato ratho yasya {sah Dasarathah) that is 
usually given of the name daiaratha. 
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also the description of the Asvins’ chariot contained in 3,^58, 8 
(explained above) r vcitho ha dyavaptlhivi yati 

sadyah; 1, 180, 1: ratho yad vdm pary arnamsi dlyat; 4, 45, 7: 
rathah yena sadyah pari rajdmsi yctthah; 1, 180, 10: 

I I 1*1 1^1 ( 

aristancmim pari dvdm iydnani ', 7, 69, 1 : d vdm ratho rodasl 

T ' I I • J ' 

badbadhanah 7, 69, 2: sa paprathano abhi panca bhuma and 7 
I * I .1 .1 

69, 3: vi vdm ratho. ..antdn divo badhatc vartambhydm. 

(9) 3, 60, 2: yabhis bacibliis camasan apin.Lsata 

I ill, I 

yaya dhiya gam arinita cannanah i 

‘ I I ' I I 

vena hari inanasa nirataksata 
* ‘ f ^ 

tcna dcAatvam rbhavah sam anasajj 

‘'Ijecause yc, by inean> ol spells, cut out the drinking cups, be- 
cause ye, by means of a .spell, made the cow come out from 
the hide, because ye fashioned the two bay horses by means of 
a s{)ell, ye have therefore, O Rbhus, attained to godhead’'. 

This verse too is addressed to the Kblius and speakwS of 
their attainment of godhead because, by means of spells, they 

performed the feats mentioned, saci in n-dhih in h=^manah in 
c; compare Nighantn 1, 11 which mentions sad among the 
synonyms of vac. 

tlU) 4, 35, 5: sacyakarta pitaiayuvana 

.1 ‘ ‘ I » 

sacyakarta camasani dcvapanaiu 
. * • » 

bacya liari dlianutarav atas- 
tendrava iav rbiiavo vajaratnahj; 

“By means of a spell, did ye make }Oung your parents; by 
nieaiib of a spell, did ye make the drinking cup of the gods; by 
means of a si)ell, O Rbhus that possess the best of wealth, did 
yc make the two bay horses that arc the best runners and carry 
Indra’b 

This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus; sSacl=:mautra-.=^ 
spell of truth. 

W’e have finished with the verses that arc concerned with 
the feats of the Rbhus; and we shall now consider some verses 
that are concerned with the Ahgirases and their feats. 
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The Ahgirases are a class of semi-divine beings who arc 
sometimes described by the RV poets as ‘sons of heaven’, ‘sons 
of gods’ (see Macdonell, op. cit., p. 142). More often, they 
are described as pitarah ‘fathers’, nah pitarah ‘our fathers’, or 
nah piirve pitarah ‘our ancient fathers’. The principal feat 
mentioned in connection with them is the piercing of Vala and 
the freeing of the imprisoned cows. In addition, it is sometimes 
mentioned that they dispelled the darkness, won the Dawns, won 
the light, caused the sun to mount the sky, spread out the earth, 
etc. These feats are attributed to Indra also who is twice 
called aiigirastama or ‘chief Ahgiras’, to indra accompanied by 
the Augirases, to Brhaspati to whom too the epithet ahgirastama 
is applied, or to Brhaspati acvxtnipanied by the Ahg{rases;and it 
hence becomes clear that in the opinion of the rsis, the feats 
were, in fact, perfoiined by the Ahgirases, Indra and Brhaspati 
conjointly. 

It has already been pointed out by Gki^dner (/?F. Ueber., 
note on 4, 1, 13) that the word rta occurs prominently in the 
stanzas tiiat refer to this niytii in connection with the Ahgirases. 
We shall see below that the same word r>a or its equivalents 
occur prominently in similar circumstances in connection with 
Indra and Brhaspati also. 

The following pair of stanza.s is addressed to Indra; but 
there is a reference in the first stanza to the Ahgirases and their 
rending of Vala ; 

II. I I 

( 1 1 ) 10, 138, 1 '2 : lava tya indra sakbyesu vahnaya 

I I , 

rtain manvana vv adardirur valanii 
' . ' ' .1 I 

yatra dasasyann usaso rinann apah 

kutsaya manmann ahyus ca danisayahl 1 
I II I r 

avasejah prasvah svancayo girin 

i’ll' I I 

ud aja usra apibo madhu priyaml 

I I I 

avardbayo vanino asya damsasa 
III i 

susoca surya rtajataya gira( j 

“In thy companionship, O Indra, those priests, thinking of a 
truth (-spell), rent Vala; at which time, they gave the Dawns 
and let the Waters run. Thou didst also punish the ahls at the 
prayer of Kutsa. 
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“Thou didst let loose the mothers, humble the mountains, 
drive out the cows, drink the pleasant sweet Soma, and become 
strong through the magical power of that tree (i.e.. Soma). 
The sun shone by virtue of the spell born of truth'’. 

The expression rta^i manvanuh in verse 1, pada b, is 

i ‘ I I 

synonymous with the expression pari dhyaya in 4, 36,2 

explained above and signifies ^uttering a spell of truth* (sec 
Grassaiann, s. V. nian 16). Compare the analogous use of the 

word in 1, 62, 1 : pra manmahe savasdndya Hisam dfigusam 

girvanasc aiiginisvat “We utter, like the Augirases, an invigora- 
ting hymn for the strong one who is fond of hymns”; 5, 13, 2: 

agneh sfomam vnandmahe sidhram adya divisprsah <we utter a 
successful song of praise for Agni who has reached up to 

heaven'; 7, 82, 10; devasya slukaui savitiir mandmahe ‘we utter 
a spell in praise of god Savilr’. 

The words iye rlihnayah in pada a refer, as pointed out by 
Sfiyana, to the Ahgirases, and it is said in padas a,b,c that they 
by means of a spell of truth, pierced \"ala, caused the Dawns to 
appear and released the Waters that had been shut up in Vala. 

II 

The meaning of ohyah and ditmsaynli in pada d is obscure, and 
the translation given above is based on the meaning given by 
Gkassmann in his Wocrterbuch. Ludwig too translates padad 
as ‘dasz Kiitsa’s man gedenkc und [zugleichj als zuchtiger des 
Ahi’ and thus seems to approx'c Grassinann’s explanation of the 
root dams as ‘to punish’ ; Sayana on the other hand explains 
taddnlm ahyo 'her r rlrasya ca datnsayuh karmdni vitathany 
dsatiH ity arthah. 

The second verse too speaks of the same deeds, namely, 
of the letting loose of the rivers and the rending of the moun- 
tains, and, in addition, of the driving out of the cows and the 
setting up of the sun in heaven ; the first two deeds however 
are here attributed to Indra, and so is the third. 

II 

Prasvah ‘mothers’, in pada a, denotes the waters or the 
rivers; see Grassmaxn, s. v. mdtr 14 and ntdtrtamd. hfancayah 
‘didst humble’, in pada b, signifies ‘didst vanquish and rend’. 

vaninah, in c, refers to Soma who is often described as 
vanaspatt (for references, see Grassmanx, s. v.). Compare also 
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3, 40, 7 ; ahhi dytimnani vanina Indram sacanie akpta\ Mtvi 

I 

somasyavavrdhe. “The inexhaustible splendours of Soma go 
to Indra. After drinking Soma, he became strong”, and note the 

use of vaiimah in this stanza also to denote Soraa.i In d, the 
‘spell born of truth’ refers, apparently, to the spell of truth 
uttered b> the Ahgirases ; compare the words ya rtena stir yam 

drohayan divi in 10, 62, 3 explained below. Or, does it, by any 
chance, refer to a spell of truth uttered by Indra ? See the 
observations under 6, 39, 2 explained below. 

Padas c, cl have been explained by Sayana as follows: 
lathCi vanino vana-sambaddhan vrksan\ yad v& \ vanam ity 
iidaka-ndma\ tad-yuktan samudrdn\ avardhayah vrsti-praddnena 
i’ardhayasi[ ita-jdtayd\ rfam yajnalj tadartham jdtam janma\ 
yasyds tayu gird vedutmikayd z'dcd stfiyamdnasyendrasya 
damsasd karniand” z'rnvato z’r trader a pi nodatidUuakena suryah 
susoca] nabhasi pradidipc\ yad vd\ rta-jdlaya gireti siiryasyaiva 
viSesanam\ trayl-rupayd z'dcd pradipya tty arlhah\ ‘rgbhih 
purvdhne divi deva iyale’ iiyddikam Taittirlyakam atrunusam- 
dheyam f3, 12, 9). Similarly, Grassmann too translates 
these padas as, “Und liesst die Baeume wachsen (lurch des 
Methes Kraft; die Sonn’ erglaenzte durcli das fromm erzeugte 
Lied”, and Ludwic as, ‘du verliehst gedeihen durch discs 
baunies wnnder, er brannle die sonne durcli das der welt- 
ordnung enlsprechcnde lied’. Bergaigne interprets rtajdtd gilt 
as ‘the hymn born in order, that is, conforming to the law’ 
nil, 245 ; see also IT, 188 and 290). 

^11. I I I 

{'12) 10, 62, 2-3 : va udiijan pitarn gomayam vasv 

II. . 11 

rtenabhindan parivatsare valamj 
dirghayutvam ahgiraso vo astu 
prati grbhnita manavam sumedhasah|( 

I I I I 

ya rtena suryam arohayan div> 

' , . . i - ' .1 

aprathayan prthivim mataram vij 


. 1. Geldner, in his RV. Ueber., renders vaninah as ‘wooden 
vessel’, but in the note explains it alternatively as ‘of Soma, who 
sits in the wood’ (9, 107, 18) . 
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suprajastvam angiraso vo astu 

prati grbhnita manavam suniedhasahj( 

“The fatliers who, by means of (a spell of) truth drove out the 
wealth consisting of cows, and pierced Vala at the end of the 
year, to )'ou, O Ahgirases, may there be long life. Receive, O 
ye sagacious ones, the son of Mann. 

“Who, by means of (a spell of) truth, made the sun mount 
the sky and spread wide mother earth, to you, O Ahgirases, may 
there be good progeny. Receive, O ye sagacious ones, the son 
of Mann”. 

Ill I 

(13) 7, 76, 4: ta id devanam sadhamada asann 
rtfivanah kavayah purvyasah] 

II 11 

gfilham jvotih pitaro anv avindant 

■ 1 ' ■ I 

satyamantra ajanayann usasam|| 

“Those ancient fathers, poets and followers of the law, were 
indeed boon companions of the gods; by means of spells of 
truth they discovered the hidden light and engendered the 
Dawns". ' 

Tlte ‘fathers' are tlie Ahgirases; and the ‘hidden light’ 

discovered by them is the sun, gulham jyotir anvavindan here 

. • • * * 

has llic same signification as suryam drohayan divi in 10, 62, 3 

I " 

explained above ; and similarly, lisdsani ajanayan signifies the 
same as usaso dasasyan in 10. 138, 1 explained above, satya- 

mantrdh has the force of an instrumental (~ satya-mantraih)^ 
and is equivalent to satya^facandh as in 1, 20, 4 explained 
:iboYe. 

‘ . *• 1 

(14 ) 4, 3, 11-12: rtenadnm vyasan bhidantah 
* * . . I ' 

sam angiraso navanta gobhihl 
I I I ^ i 

sunam narah pari sadann usasam 

in 'll* 

avih svar abhavaj jate agnau|| 
rtena devir amrta amrkta 

I I *1 

arnobhir apo madhumadbhir agne! 

Ill I 

vaji na sargesu prastubhanah 
I I I I 

pra sadam it sravitave dadhanyuh|j 
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<*By means of a (spell of) truth did they pierce the mountain 
and hurled it far; the Afigirases roared with the cows. 
Pleasingly (i.e., with pleasing results, well) did the men wor^ 
ship the Dawn; light appeared when Agni was born. 
“By means of a (spell of) truth, O Agni, did the divine, 
immortal, uninjuring (i.e., beneficent) Waters flow' (i.e., were 
impelled to flow) for ever with sweetness-bearing torrents, (as 
swiftly) as a race-horse that is encouraged by words in races' \ 
Hymn 4, 3 is addressed to Agni w^hlch explains the 
presence of the vocative agne in pada c of verse 12. Narah, in 
pada cof verse 11 refers to the Afigirases; and Agni himself is 
addressed as aiigirih<: in v. 15 of this hymn. 

I*ada c of verse 11 refers to the Afigirases making the 
Dawns appear, and pada d, to their giving light to the world. 

Agnail, in d, refers, without doubt, to the celestial lire, that is, 
the sun (see in this connection Bergaigne, I. 22 and Macdonell. 

cit,. p. 93) ; and the pada thus speaks of the Afigirases 
causing the sun to be I^orn in the sky. Verse 12 refers to llie 
Afigirases’ release of the W’aters shut up in the mountain cave 
( Vala). 

The statement (in pada b of verse 11) that ‘the Afigirases 
roared with the cows’ is somewhat cryptic. It signifies (1) 
ihat the Afigirases released the covv.s that liad been imprisoned 
in the mountain, and (2) that the sound made by the Angirasc> 
when uttering the spell of truth was loud and was blent wdth 
that made by the imprisoned herd of cows. This, of course, is 
a natural consequence of the Afigirases being many in number; 
and it cxplain.s why this sound is called rava ‘roar, shout* in I, 
71, 2 and other verses. 

I i II 

Compare with this pada 1, 62, 3: brhaspatir hhinad adrim 
ridad gah sam nsriyabhir rdvasanta narah and 5,45, 8: sam 

I i ‘ I . ‘ I 

yad gobhir angiraso na7jajjla; and in connection with pada a 
compare 6, 1 7, 5 : maham adrim pari ga indra santam nuttha 

I j 1,1^ 

acyutam sadasah pari srdt ‘Thou, O Indra, didst remove from 
its place the big unshakable mountain which was encompassing 
(i.e,, imprisoning) the cows’. 

1 look upon amrktdh in verse 12 as being active in meaning, 
and signifying ‘uninjuring’; regarding the form dadhanyuh, see 
Oldenberg’s observation in S BE. 46, p. 330. 
x:iV--20 
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4. 1. 13-17: asmakfUTi alra pitaro mamisya 

It 1,1 

ul/iti pm sedur rtam asusanah | 

* * ’ r ’ » 

n?mavrajah .-ndiigha A'^avreantnr 
t I ‘ r I , 

ud iisra ajann usas(» luivanahji 

I ‘ • . 

ic marmrjaU dadrvainso adrim 

i ‘ I ' I ' I 

tad esam anve abhito vi vocan| 

,1 ' I. I 

pasvavanhaso aJ)hi karam arcan 
I ' I . i I 

I'idanta jvotis cakrpanta dhibhihli 
I 'i I * I *1 

te gavvata manasa drdhram ubdhani 

\ * I I , i ‘ 1 

ga yeinanain pari santam adrim' 

1 I ‘ t I 

drlhaui nnro vacasa daivyena 

“ . I I ,1 * I 

vrajani gomantani usijo vi vavruhi; 

t ‘ I i ‘ 1 

tc manvata prathamani nama dhenos 
f I I ‘ I 

Iris sapta iiiatuh paramaiii viiidan| 

L ^ ’ II . ‘ J 

ra] ^analir abhy anusata vra 
i ■ I ‘ , I I 

avir bhuvad arunir vasasa gohji 

i , 1 I ‘ " i * I 

ne^at tamo dudhitarn rocata dyaur 

I II *1 

nd dcvya usaso bhanur arlai 

I I I i , 

a .>ilryo brhata'=: tislhad ajran 
j I , 1 “ 

rju luanesu vrjina ca pasyanjl 

This passage tot> teiers io the /Vhgirases and to their 
rending of the mountain and freeing of the imprisoned cows. 

r fa, therefore signifies in this connection, :t spell of) truth' 
as we have seen aboAT, 

I , 

The expression rtaui asusanah has !)een interpreted 
variously as rlam yajTiam dinsanah ahiiwdndh santah (Sayana), 
•aspiring after rta (Oldknberg, SBE. 46, p. 309), ‘stimulating 
one another in right helict'(GELuNER, RV Uebcr.), ‘accelerating 
the sacrifice' (Ludwig), ‘kindling the holy one’ (Guassmann, 
RV. Ucber.), and ‘hastening to accomplish the law' (Rergaigne, 
I, 133). 

The last five interpretations are based, without doubt, on 
the meanings ^adspirare, sich zu naehern suchen, erstreben, zu 
vollbringen suchen' assigned to asusanah by Boehtlingk and 
Roth in the PW and on the meanings *schnaufen bci 
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angestrengter Arbeit, anf adieu, in Taetigkeit sei:sen, anregeiu 
erreyen' assigned to that word by Grassmann in his 
Woerterhudi, But it should be noted that the Tooi, svas-sus has 
elsewhere only the meanings ‘schnaufen, schnauben’, etc., 
(i.e., ‘to snuffle, to snort’, etc.) according to these lexicogra- 
phers, and that the above tneanings are assigned to dsusdndii b} 
them in connection with da only. This is quite unjustified, 
and there does not seem to be any reason why the root svas-ius 
should be given here a meaning different from what it has in 
the majority of the RV passages. As will be shown in the 
article that follows, svas sns signifies ^to make a loud sound' in 

these passages; and I accordingly interpret riant dsifsdndh as 
‘speaking a (spell of) truth loudly'. 

The word abhi [yrascduh in v. 131) is a hap. leg., and ha> 
been explained as *sat down’ f)y Oldenberg (SBE. -46, p. 308), 
Geldner (RV. UV/ycr.), Ludwig, BergaicAe (1.133), and 
Vj}<ASS\ii\yiN ( RV, Uchcr. ), and a.s agnhn ahhilaksya prajaymuh 
by Sayana. Considering tliat the word marmrjata is used of 
the Ahgirases in the very next verse (pada a), I have no 
hesitation in believing that it means praseduh, i.e., prasan- 
udtmdno babhfvvuh ‘coin[)osed their minds’, niarnivjaia, signi- 
fies, of course, ‘became pure’, siicayo hahhuviin. 

Compare in this connection the following observatioiiN 
made by Brur.iNGAiviE on pp. 432-3. 1. c. : “The Act of Truth, 
although frequently a humdrunj charm, and usually very 
^i^lpIe, is always a formal act. Sometimes, especially in the 
Buddhist and Jain records, it takes on the character of a quasi- 
sacramental rite, and is performed with scrupulous attention to 
preliminary details and accomj)anying ceremonies. For 
example, a woman, about to tran.sform herself into a man, in- 
vokes the deities a.> witnesses. .\ tiny quail, before conjuring a 
forest fire to turn hack, engager in solemn vieditation on the 
Buddhas and their acquired powers. A king and queen, 
intending to cross rivers on dry foot, meditate on the virtues of 
the Buddha, the Law, and the Order. A queen, intending to 
cross a river on dry foot, goer? to the bank of the river with her 
retinue in ceremonial attire, and, first invoking the goddess of 
the river, with hands both joined, and zvith a pure heart, 

pronounces the magic words \ woman, about to undergo 

the ordeal of passing between the legs of a yaksa, before 
making her Act of Truth, bathes, puts on fresh garments, and 
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offers incense and flowers to the yaksa. A skipper, before 
making an Act of Truth to avoid shipwreck, orders his fellow- 
mariners to bathe him in perfumed icater, clothe him in new 
t/armcnls, pre[)are him a full bowl, and place him in the bow of 
the ship. He i)erforms his Act standing in the bow of the ship, 
and holding the bowl in both his hands'’. Compare also the 
following jiassage at the beginning of the Asvalayana- 
grhyn^utra-parisisti : karfa sndto dhaiiidnardra-vdsd yajno^ 
pavtly deduiah prahmitkha dslno daksinOhga-kdri samdhito 
ntanlrdnie karma kurvita . . . harmanonia dcamanam ceti 
sdnuhiyam enjoining that the karir, before beginning the per- 
formance of the ritcr> known as rddhi and puria (i.e., s>acra- 
mental and similar rites sliould first bathe, put on washed dry 
clothes, wear yajnopazuia, sip water and be of composed mind. 
Similarly Asvalayana has said (see p. 16o of the Mysore edition 
ol N’r.^imha’s PrayogapdrijCita) : dcauiya cdtnianah suddhim 
krivu karuia .samdrabhei^ anddese sz'ayarn kartd sabhyd rtink- 
pitrohitdli; and Nrsiinha too writes at the beginning of the 
Prayogaparijata (book of ritual for Asvalavana Brahmans) in 
the section on Svasti-vdeana prayoga: ntlia yajatnduah 
ki'ldbhyaJigddi kriyaii sv-ala'inkrlo darbha-pdnis sucir bhiltvCt. 

t » 

'file word abhi prascduh in \. 13 ?) expressed, the same idea 
as the word samdhitaii in the ^irhya-parisista passage given 
above, and hiannrjala in v. Id a, the same idea as the expres- 
sions sndto dhautdiiardra-vdsa yainopavity dcdnlalj, dcamya 
edimanah siiddbiiu kytvCi ami sucir bhntvd in the above-cited 
passages. 

1 theretore translate the passage as loilows 

‘^Here our human iather^ compose 1 theii minds guttering a 
(Spell of) truth loudly, they drove out the cows, good yielders 
of milk, that had been penned up in the mountain, in the cave, 
(and) the Dawns, calling (them). 

“Being about to rend the mountain, they purified them- 
selves. Others around proclaimed it. Having freed the 
cattle, they sang tiiumpbantly ; they won the light (after) 
they chanted spells. 

•*\Vith mind set on cows, those men, theUsijs, opened with 
divine words the fast-holding closed mountain, which 
encompassed and confined the cows, the solid stable full of 
cows. 
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“The} uttered first the name of the milch-cow ; they found 
the thrice-seven highest (names) of the mother. Responding 
to it, the females cried out. The bright one appeared with the 
glory of the cow. 

“The raging darkness disappeared; the sky became lucent: 
there arose the splendour of the goddess Dawn; the sun (rose 
and) overlooked the wide plains, observing the straight and 
crooked (doings) among the mortals’*. 

In V. Id, pada d can aL^o signify ‘drove out the cows 
calling the Dawns’; and this is, in fact, the interpretation 
adopted by Say ana, Oluk.^bkrc; (SBE. 46, p. d09) and 

^lELDNEK (RV, Veber.)^ Compare however K). (>8, 7: 

* • < • * 
orliaslHitir amata hi tyad asum nCiina svanijani sadaiic ijuhd yat\ 

anaeva bhilvd sakmiasya yarhham udnsriyah f^arvaiasya tmand- 
jai which deals with llie surie mylli, and which sa}& that 
Brhaspati uttered tlie names of the lowing cow\s in llie cave 
and drove lliem out of the mountain; compare also v. 1? 
belon. 

In V. 1 4, we do not know who the per^ons are that are 

I .1 

reierreci to in pada b as ‘others around' \ cstuu anye ahJiiiah ). 

In c, J ha\e followed tjekhier (RV, Ucbci\) in interpreting 
* 

Inisrayanlrdsaii a.' ‘having freed the cattle’. yaiitram = 
yantnivianu ‘contincment, restraint’, and ayantram — ht'^Aom', I 

regard pasvayaiiiva:>ah a-, a '^'yadhiParana bahuvnhi (pasitndiii 
ayantram yaV') ^ignifyin’,: “itose ’oy whom thr cattle have been 

freed*. Compare the e.\piession fjd yemdnam adrim in v. 15 b. 

Geli^-ner however regards {op, cit.) pa^h^ayanirdsah as a 
compound of ayantrdh pasavalz (yesdm) with piirva-nipata oi 
the latter word ; and he interprets the expression as ‘when their 
herd was freed from confinement’. For other explanationwS of 
this hap. leg., see Oldenberg, SBE. 46, p. 313 f. and RV. 
Noten, I, 263. 

Regarding v. 16 ab, compare Geldner’s note in op. cit. : 
‘It is known from the ritual that the cows had individual 
names by which they w’ere called; cp. VS. 8, 43; RV. 10, 
169, 2; :§at, Br. 1, 7, 1, 7; and Sayana’s commentary on TS, 
Vol. I, p. 72, 4\ See also Sayana's commentary on this verse. 
The ‘mother* in b seems to be, not the Dawn, but the cow ; see 
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Geldner's note on p. 374 op. cit. and compare 7, 87, 4; 
trih sapta ndmaghnyd bibharti ‘the cow has thrice seven names*. 

taj janatih, in c. means Tecognising it’ that is, ^responding to 
it*. Regarding 1 am inclined to agree with Pischkl (Fed. 
St., 2, 121 ff.) that it signifies riemale’. Nearly allied to this 
interpretation is that of Bergaigne, ‘woman; in particular, 
woman in rut, amorous woman’ {Qitaranfe hymnes, p. 14) and 
of Geldner, ‘alluring female’ {op, cit., note on 1, 121, 2). In d, 

yaso goh is believed to refer to the milk of the cow; see 
Geldner’s note in op. cit., p. 374; Olden berg’s translation in 
SPiE. 46, p. 309 and note on p. 314. Perhaps, however, the 
genitive suffix in goh denote.s abheda; gor yasasyd viiovXA ihtn 
mean gavahhinucna yasasd, “with the glory of cows', that is, 
‘with cow.<'. 

dudhilam, in \ . 17 n, i^ derived from ihe root duclh which 
is enumerated in the Nigliantu among tlie k ntdhyati-karmCinah 
(2, 12). dudhilani tauiah tlius signifies ‘raging darkness’, 
that is, ^darkness that rages through the world, uncon- 
trolled’, or ‘unyielding clarkncbs* (Geldner, RV\ Ueber,). 

I 

The ‘spells’, dhiyali mentioned in v. 14 d, and the ‘divine 
word’ (vaco daivyam) of v. 15 o .seem to be identical with the 
rla (‘spell of truth’) of v. 13 h. 

« 10) 4, 2, 1 i'lb: adha ha yad vayarn ague 

I I " , \ i 

padhhir hasiebhii cakrma taniibhih; 

ralhain na kranto apasa bhufijor 
I )i I 

rtarn yemuh sudhya fisusanah|j 

* , - * * r I ‘ 

adha matur usasah sapta vipra 
. ( I i I 

jayemahi prathama vedhaso nfn; 
f f r 

divas putra ahgirasobhave- 

I " I I 

madnni rujema dlianinam sucantahli 
I » I ‘i 

adha vatha nah pitarah parasah 

pratriaso agna rtam asusanah! 

J I I ’ * * I 

sucid ayan didhitim uklhasasah 
, L . , , . 1 I i 

ksama bhmdanto arunir apa vranj[ 
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“Whatever, O Agni, we have done for ihec with thoughts, 
hands, bodies, (may it find favour with thee). Like those that, 
making a chariot with labour, guide it between the shafts, the 
sagacious ones have, uttering the (spell oft truth loudly, 
broadcast it. 

“May we be horn from mother Dawn, as the seven bards, 
the first worshippers among men. May we become Angirases, 
sons of Heaven. May we, eftulgent, rend the mountain 
containing wealth, 

“speaking loudly the (spell ol‘) truth, O Agni, like our 
ancient remote fathers. They attained, indeed, to pure 
thoughts; chanting spells, (and) cleaving the earth, they 
disclosed the bright ones**. 

Hymn 4, 2 is addressed by Vamadeva to x\gni; and in the 
above passage, the rsl prays to Agni that he (and his com- 
panions?) may, like the Afigirases of old, become bards, utter 
spells of truth, and rend the mountains imprisoning cows. 

In verse 14, padas ab contain a relative clause with the 
first person plural vayam as subject, pada c consists of a 
simile, while d contains a sentence with the third person plural 
yemuh as finite verb. It is the opinion of Pischel (Ved, St. 
1,240), Geldner (RV. Ueher.) and Ludvvig(IV, 310) thatthe 
persons denoted by vayam in a and sudhyah in d are identical, 
and that the third person plural yemuh represents the first per- 
son plural yemima. Sayana inierprels yat in a as yasmdt and 
thus gets over the difficulty caused by yemuh^ while Grassmann 
(Ry. Ueher.) translates the verse as it stands without offering 
any solution of the difficulty- Oldenberg (SBE. 46, p. 318) 
supplies the words <in those deeds of ours* after the relative 
clause and thus makes one sentence of the four padas. 

When explaining this verse in VVSt. 1, 283, 1 had 
followed Pischel, Geldner and Ludwig and regarded yemuh 
as standing for yemima, because, at that time, I believed with 

I 

them that rtam, in pada d, signified daw, order'. As pointed 

out above however, rtam, in the expression rtam dsusdnah 
signifies ‘spell of truth’ in 4, 1, 13, It is hardly likely that it 
can have another signification in the same expression in 4, 2, 
14; and I am therefore disposed to believe that, as in 3, 14, 7 : 
tubhyam daksa kavikrato ydnlmd deva martdso adhvare akarmax 

III II I 

tvdm visvasya surathasya bodhi sarvam tad agne amrta svadeha 
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(addressed to Agni), padas ab of 4, 2, 14 also contain an in- 
complete sentence, and that the apodosis is lacking in both 
cases. In Ijoth these verses, we have to understand after the 

I 

relative clause the words faj jusasva (cp. 1, 75, 1 : jusasva 

ill' I 

saprathasiarnam vaco devapsarasfamam ; 4, 9, 7 : asmdkam 

I ’ I . I . 

^osy adhvaraui asmdkam yajnam a'ngirah), taj justam astu 

I *1 '{ " I 

(cp. L 7.^, 10: ctd te agna ucathdni vedho justdni santu manasc 
I i “ I I ^ 

hrdeca)y tac cikiddhi (cp. 4, 4, 11; tvam no asya vacasas 

dkiddhi] 5, 22, 4: ague cikiddhy asya na idam vacah sahasya) 
or other similar words. 

Pada c, ratham na kranlo apasii hhurtjoliy is to be 
conslnicd with pada d» and not wiih pfidas ah; for not only is 
the verb appropriate in conneclion with the object ratham 

I I I . I I 

(cp. 1, 119, 5: yuvor cisvind i^apuse virifcivajam ratham vdnt 
I ■ ^ r I I I ^ 

yematnr asya sardhyam; 5, 73, 3: ninanyad 7*api4se vapus 
11 , 1 * 1 . 
cakram rathasya vemathnh; 1, 30, 19: uy aghnyasya murdhani 
11*' 

cakram rathasya vemathnh) and with the object rtam (cp. 4, 

! 'l ‘ I ■ f I I I 

3, rtam niyatam lla a (joh\ 4, IZy \0\ rtam yemdna 

rtam id vanoti)y but the making of a spell is also frequently 
compared bv the RV poets with the making of a chariot. Sec 

m this connection 1, 94, 1: imam stomani arhatc jata^^edase 

I . I I ’ ^ 

ratham iva sam make mu manisayd ^‘Usiiig our intelligence, we 

have put together this song of pra^^e for the worshipful Jata- 
vedas as (carpenters put together) a chariot” ; 1, 130, 6: 

. 1 I I I I I I I 

imam Ic vdeam vasuyanta dyavo ratham na dhlrah svapd 
ataksisnh “Desiring wealth, the Ayus have fashioned this spell 
for thee, as a skilled artisan does a chariot”; 4, 16, 20: 

I I ill I II 

eved indrdya vrsahhdya vrsne hrahmdkarma bhrgavo na ratham 
*‘Thus have we made a spell for the strong excellent Indra, as 

Bhrgus make a chariot”; 5, 73, 10: imd hrahmdni vardhand 
, ! I I * • • 

\ivibhydm santu samtamd\ yd taksdma rathdn iva “May these 

spells that \ve have fashioned as (carpenters do) chariots, 
invigorate the two Asvins and be most acceptable to them” ; 10, 

39, 14: etam vdm stomam asvtndv akarmdtaksdma bhrgavo na 
ratham ‘‘This song of praise have we made for you, O Aivihs, 
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fashioned as Bhrgus do a chari t”. Compare also 1, 61,4: 

1 1 1*1. .1 I 

asnid id u stomani sam hinomi rathani na tasteva send forth 
this song of praise to him, as a carpenter does a charior', in 
which the sending forth of the hymn is compared to the sending 
forth of a chariot. 

I 

Padbhtb, in pada a, signifies ‘with (our) minds’; seeVVSt. 

1, 262 ft. Regarding bhiirijolj, I follow Pischel (op. cil., 
p. 239 ff.) in interpreting it as ‘beiween the two shafts’- In c, 

I . I 

rafham is to be construed with both krantah and [yaccliafiii]^ 
and similar!}", with both aiusdndii and yewnh. 

I I 

The ‘seven bards* (sapta viprali) or priests mentioned in 

I I 

verse 15a are identical with the seven seers (sapta rsayah) 
mentioned in 4, 42, 8 and other verses; sec Macdonell, op. cit., 
p. 144, and GeldxkR RV. Ueber, p. 306. They are mentioned, 
along with the Navagvas, in 6, 22, 2, as praising Indra, and, in 
all probability, formed part, like these latter, of the large group 

of priests known as Angirases; compare the words diruis puirCi 

angiraso bhavewa in pada c. nfn, in pada b, is equivalent to 
nrndin (see Oldenberg, SBE. 46> p. 322) or nrsn. The 
wealth (dhana) spoken of in d in connection with the mountain 
(adri^ is, wiihoin doubt, the cows imprisoned in it : compare 

the expression gomayam z^isu in 10, 62, 2 explained above. 

In V. 16, the relative clause in padas a b is regarded by 
Oldenbekg (SUE. 46, p. 322) as an incomplete sentence, the 
apodosis of which is lacking; and the words ^thus may we do 
the same’ are supplied by him after it. Geldxer (RV. Ueber.) 
translates the verse as, ‘^Und wie unsere ehemaligen Vater, die 
sich von alters zur Wahrheit aneiferten, O Agni, so mogen 
(jetzt) die in Liedern Redenden zu klarer (Erleuchtung), zur 
Erkenntnis kommen. Den Boden spaltend sollen sie die rotlichen 
(Usas*) aufdecken", and thus regards the verbs ayan and 
apavran as equivalent to yantu and apavrnvantu. All this is 
very unsatisfactory, and one gets over the difficulty if one 

regards these padas as a continuation of the sentence adriw 

I I 

rujema dhaninam sucantah contained in pada d of the preceding 
verse. The ‘ancient remote fathers’, are, of course, the 
A6girases. 

XIV-2) 
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\'uclt (Padapatha: suci 'it), in c, is, in all probability (see 
SBE. 46, p. 322), a contraction of sucim it; and the pada 

sucid avan didhitim ukthasdsah seems to have the same signi- 

I I * 1,1. 

fication as the pada ah/ii pra sedur rtani dsusdmh in 4, 1, 13 
explained above. In pada d, one expects adrim instead of 

ksdma; see Geldner’s note in op. cit., p. 377. The ‘bright 
ones" referred to in this pada are either the cows, or the 
Dawns, or perhaps both. 

» , ! I I I 

(17) 6, 39, 2-4; ayam usanali pary adrim usra 

I . . * I I 

rtadhitibhir rtayug yujanah [ 

.1 » * ' I " I 

rujad arugnain vi valasva sanuni 
\ \ ‘ I \ ' \ ‘ 

paninr vacobhir abhi vodhad indrah| j 

f' II t * 

ayam dvotavad adyuto vyakiun 
I r *^1 I 
dosa vastOh sarada indur indra I 

*11* I i 

imani ketnm adadhur nu cid ahnam 

, I . i 

sueijanmana usasas cakaralj 
ayani rocayad aruco rucano 

t II I I 

’yaiii vasayad vy rtena purvih | 
r • . I , . 

avam iyata rtayugbhir asv^aih 

• * . J 

svarvida nabliina carsaniprahj [ 

•‘Desiring the cows near the (i.e., encompassed by the) moun- 
tain, this Indra, yoker of (the spell of) truth, accompanied by 
those whose spells were truths, rent the unbroken back of Vala, 
and fought the Panis with spells. 

•‘This Indu, O Indra, illumined the dark nights, in the evening 
and at dawn, for years. They have made him the herald of 
days. He made the Dawns be born in brightness. 

“This (Indra), shining, made the unshining ones shine; by 
means of n (spell of) truth, he has caused many (Dawns) to 
dawn. He goes with horses that yoke themselves by means of 
ria, protecting the people with the navel that wins the light’". 

Hymn 6, 39 is addressed to Indra who, as observed above, 
is praised as angirastama or ‘chief Ahgiras’ by some poets. 
Verse 2 of the above passage refers to his rending of Vala and 
freeing of the imprisoned cows by means of a spell of truth 
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(rtayuj), and with the aid of the Ahgirases, while v. 4 says 
that he made the unshining Dawns shine, set free the im- 
prisoned Dawns, by means of a spell of truth (riena). 

In verse 2, rtadh'iiihhih in pada b refers to the Ahgirases; 
compare Sayana’s explanation rtadhitibhih satya-karmabhit 

angirobhih. The word rtadhiti is the exact equivalent of the 
word satyamantra which is used in connection with the Ahgi- 
rases in 7, 76, 4 explained above, rtayuj = yoker of truth ; 
i.e., employer of spells of truth; these spells are referred to as 

vacobhih in pada d. Compare in connection with it 1, 62, 4: 

I 11 I II II. II I 

sa sustubhd sa slubha sapta vtpraih svarenadrim svaryo tiava- 

I . . I ‘ I I 

gvaih / saranyubhih phaligain indra sakra valatn ravena 

I ’ ■ 

darayo dasugvaih''. He, with the well-praising lauding 
(throng), the .seven bards and the Navagvas, cleft the moun- 
tain (containing the) cow .s with a shout. “Thou, O mighty 
Indra, hast, with the Saranyus and the Dasagavas, cleft the 
cave of crystal with a roar”. The words svara and rava refer 
to the sound produced by the utterance of spells by the Ahgi- 
rases and their companions (Indra, Brhaspati, etc.). 


{To be continued.) 
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THE BMAGAVAD GlI’A is the most popular Hindu 
scripture, and iis importance is second to none in the history of 
Hindu philosophical thoui^i It. If anything, its popularity is on 
the increase, ll lias been translated into almost all modern 
languages. We have pruse as well as poetic versions of the 
Iranslation.s. 'I'he greatest saint-politician of our land, Mahatma 
Gandhi, regards the Gita as the “Universal Mother *’ Heelings 
to it as his guide through the temptations and travails of life. 
He goes on to assert that a true votary of the Gita does not 
know what disappointment is. He concludes his c.stimate of 
the Gita thus ; “1 can declare that the Gita is ever presenting 
me with fresh lessons, and. if somebody tells me that it is my 
delusion, my reply to him would be that 1 should hug this 
delusion as my richest treasure.” 

It is a chapter from the Bhisiiia pai va of the .Mahabharat.i. 
whose study has enraptured and ennobled the minds of men 
and women. Though the Gita is a siin ti. i e., secondary 
scriptural authority, all the schools of V^edanta have treated it as 
one of the triple texts that support their res|)cctive schools. With 
that spirit in view they have all commented on it and refuted 
the commentaries of rival schools. I'hc social reformer and the 
reactionary alike have claimed the Gita as their support. 

What exactly is this popularity due to;' It is due to a number 
of causes, the foremost among them being that the Gita view of 
life is within the reach of one and all of us. It shoves the meta- 
physical details into the background and throws into relief the 
philosophy of action and the need for it. What is in the focus, 
is its practical teaching. Throughout it bre.ithes a spirit of 

♦The substance of a lecture delivered to the Madras Samskrta 
Academy on the Gita Day celebration, 9th January 1941. 
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toleration and does not rule out any type of spiritual faith. 
Krsna says “whoever with true devotion worships any deity, in 
Him I deepen t hat devotion, and through it he fulfils his desire.^' 
“Those that devotedly worship other gods, they also worship 
me though only imperfectly''. The author of the Gita does not 
insist upon totalitarian loyalties, but believes that men attain 
their best indiircrent ways. Tlie toleration oi the Gita is not a 
mere stroke policy, it is an article of faith with Hinduism. 
Neither is its toleration due to a form of indiffercntisin. "Ihc 
author of the Gita has no patience with men who have no faith. 
He stresses Sraddha more thati the performance of scripture- 
ordained duties. 

As Prof. Jliriyanna observes, the fascinating )igures, 
Arjuna and Kysna, the occasion that calls forth the teaching, its 
simple juid charming style, and the dialogue form, all go to 
make the Gita a popnko* scripture. “I'hc selecting ot llic 
specific situation and the concrete mode of treatment is the cause 
of the universal appeal of the scripturv!." It state- very clearly 
the code and course of conduct thal lead men on lo right living. 
The author of the Gita has uo i)alience with tlie men who 
merely believe in a world thal is governed by action and reac- 
tion. lie denounces the men who profess that “this world is all 
that we see, and all that The talk vl ilic impenitent 

rationalist is characterised :»s vacant" men who reel 

out florid texts, iiiese fools declare, in the words of the Lord, 
*‘Thetc is nothing ek e but tlii-'*. castigates ihe Alima- 

rnsakas who believe in the letlei* of the V'eda and the round of 
rituals and characterises them as ‘Uniserable onos." In the 
sixteenth chapter there is an elaborate account of the views of 
the men of no faith. Men of no faith are characterised as 
Asuras. They say “that the world is false and is without a 
moral basis and without a God, what is there that does not 
spring from mutual union Lust is the cause of all." “Holding 
such views these souls commit cruel deeds, come forth a^s 
enemies for the destruction of the world. They give themselves 
up to insatiable desires, full of hypocrisy, pride and arrogance; 
they hold false views through delusion and act with impure 
resolves". The author of the Gita is against the literalisL 
section as well as the materialists. The indiscriminate life of 
self-indulgence sanctioned by the hedonist has been severely 
criticised. The Gita stands for a careful cultivation of tastes 
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and a culculated indulgence of passions. “No god must be 
cheated, none overpaid’*. It is never in favour of self- 
mortification. It stood for the golden mean with steadfast faith 
in God. The GTta never advocated the thwarting of instincts, 
but stood for their training. A harmonious integration of the 
various impulses of life is the call of the scripture 

The Gita view of life can be defined as a revolutionary 
type of idealism, which estranges the revolutionary by its 
idealism, and the conservative by a drastic revaluation of the 
earihly goods.^ Terms like Vajha (sacrifice). Karma (action), 
Jndna < knowIed.c;e), SamnyCisa (renunciation j, etc., are inter- 
preted afresli by the Gita. Yajna in the (iita does not mean 
animal sacrifice, nor the sacrifice of merely material objects but 
all activities prompted by a spirit of sacrifice. Karma does not 
mean mere mechanical acti<jn done for the achievement of some 
objects herein or hereafter, but action performed without the 
desire of the fruit. The Jndna of the Gita is not merely intel- 
lectually mediated knowledge that does not result in spiritual 
realisation, hut is that immediate knowledge which is fira/miaa 
itself. The Samiiydsa of the Gita is not the giving up of the 
activities as ^nch and retiring from society. It is the giving up 
of the de>ire for the fruits and the sen.se of egoity in respect of 
any action performed by us. It is phala saihnydsa and not 
karma samuydsa. 

It is the insistence ut the periorniance of one’s own duty 
prescribed by hit station, — “My station and rny duty'’ — that is 
the fundamentai message ol the Giia. Jn short, the central 
message of, the scripture is Karma yoga, a life of disinterested 
activity. U’he entire Gita is a description of that Karma yoga. 
What is it like and what is it not? B.G. Tilak has named the 
message of the Gita as the Philosophy of Energism, i.c.,of 
action. 

In the history of Hindu thought two paths to perfection 
are recorded. They are respectively called the nivrtti marga 
and the pravrtti marga. The ideal of nivrtti marga advocated 
the giving up of all karma and the withdrawing from the work- 
a-day world. This is the negative ideal of renunciation. 
According to Sri Sankara the Gita teaching has for its final 

1. Cf Author’s article on The Religion of the Journal 
of the Madras Umversity, Vol XI, No 2. . 
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purport renunciation. Moksa can be realised only by Jnana, 
and not by any other method, ‘nanyah panthah’. So the path of 
action at best can produce only further bondage, and bondage 
has the tendency to envelop the soul. Further, Moksa 
according to Sankara is not something to be produced, it is 
there. So at best Karma or the path of active life can lead to 
dima hiddhi, cleansing of th'e heart and not directly to Mok.sa. 
There are no two direct paths to Moksa. The pravrtti and 
nivrlii mar gas are not discontinuous, one leads us on to the other. 
Further Sankara explains the emphasis of the Gita on Karma in 
the light of Arjuna’s eligibility for it. Arjuna needs the 
cleansing of the Atman, he is an unenlightened soul and as 
such he is only fit for Karma yoga. Wherever the Gita speaks 
of Karma yoga in extravagant terms it has to be understood in 
terms of the re.sponsc to Arjuna’s needs. It is in this light 
that all the verses in the Giia that speak high of karma are 
interpreted b)' Sankara. He makes the path of works sub- 
servient to the palli of renunciation.^ 

It has to be pointed out here that a growing section of 
Advaitins believe that there is no need to contrast jnana, bhakti 
and karma, to the disadvantage of anyone of them. Short of 
Brahman realisation every method is within the jurisdiction of 
Maya and as such there seems to be no need to stress the 
superiority of jnana over karma and bhakti. Even Brahman 
knowledge is not Brahman. Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastriar 
in his address as the President of the Section of Philosophy and 
Religion at the All India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum, 
observes^ “that spiritual realisation may come through spiritual 
analysis or through the. melting of the heart in devotion or 
through self-surrender in service. This is not an innovation 
due to Western impact .... All this because of an ancient pre- 
judice against emotions and will. The melting of the heart in 
love is not less noble than the expansion of it in wisdom and 
the transcendence of the gulf between seen and seen in know- 
ledge. The unity appears in and breaks through the multipli- 
city, every moment in emotion and volition no less than in 

1. For a detailed account of the Gita on the lines laid down 
by Sankara refer to Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan’s article on the Two- 
fold Path in the Gila, Philosophical Quarterly, January, 1941. 

2. An Advaitin's plea for continuity, Journal of the Madras 
University. 
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intellection. One of these is not more sacrosanct than others. 
And the Philosophy of Non-dualism should look for integra- 
tive synthesis rather than intellectual dominance/’ 

With acute insight, massive erudition and rare persuasive 
skill, Tilak, in the Gita Rahasya makes out the case for the 
Philosophy of Action with great success and gives us a brilliant 
account of the Pravrtti marga, I'aking the texts by and large 
one gets the impression that the Gita insists on the performance 
of action with a devout frame of mind. The texts that speak 
of renunciation as the method lo attain Moksa are very few. 
They arc: “He whose mind is unattached everywhere who is 
self-sul^dued, and from whom desire has lied he attains by re- 
nunciation to ihc supreme transcending all works” (XVIII-48). 
“Knowledge as a sacrifice is superior to all material sacrifices, 
O Arjuna. I'or all works with no exception culminate in 
knowledge” (I\'-vL3). “As the fire which is kindled reduces all 
fuel to ashes, O Arjuna, so docs the fire of knowledge reduce 
all work^ to ashes” f 1 V-37 ). There are other texts that point 
out that the released soul has no duties ^tasya kdryam na 
vidyate* (111-17).’' Excepting for these few texts the rest of the 
GUa is an exaltation of the philosophy of action. 

The philosophy of action or karma yoga is not very easy 
lo understand. “Wh:it is work and what is no work — even the 
wise arc perplexed here’', says the Gila. \V hat exactly is this 
karma yoga of the Gita? It combines the excellences of the 
pravriii and the nivrtti mdrgas^ It insists on the discharge of 
the social obligations arising out of the station one occupies in 
life. It insists that we liave to recognise a charter of duties 
before we claim our bill of rights. It iiiirists on the perform- 
ance of duties at all costs, and never countenances dereliction 
from action. It is against the non-performance of action. The 
Gita says “No man can ever be free from a life of action by 
merely avoiding active work; and no man can ever reach per- 
fection through mere renunciation.” For no man can sit still 
even for a moment, but does some work. Every one is driven 
to act, in spite of himself, by the impulses of nature'' (III-4 
and 5). “It is indeed impossible for any embodied being to 
abstain from work absolutely (XVIII-11), Thus after 
making out a case for the impossibility of inaction he goes on 

1, I^rof. Hiriyanna's Outlines of Indian Philosophy p. 126- 
129. 
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to describe the mental frame with which we have to act. Act 
we must, and there is no choice from action. IVe are asked to, 
act with a frame of mind that has no utilisation 7notive. VVe arc 
exhorted to renounce the fruit of activity together uiih the 
sense of egoity. Act with no sense of agency or attachments to 
the fruit of action. It is not action that is binding but the 
sense of attachment to the fruits of the action and the sense of 
egoity. Every one of our activities must be construed as an 
offering at the feet of God. The Karma yoga of the Gita dis- 
covers the golden mean between the two ideals of pravriti and 
nivrtti preserving the excellences of both. While it does not 
abandon activity, it preserves the spirit of renunciation, “Work 
alone art thou entitled to, and, not to its fruit. So never 
work for fruit, nor yet desist from work’' (II, 47). “Know 
that what the) call renunciation is the same as yoga, O 
Arjuna. lor no one who has not renounced his desires can ever 
become a yogin (\T. 2). The Karma yoga of the Gita does 
include the element of renunciatiou. “Hut renunciation of any 
duty that ought to be done is not right. The abandonment of 
it through ignorance i^ declared to be of the nature of dullness’* 
(XVIII-/ ). “Works of sacrilicc, gifts and penance vShould not 
be given up, but should be performed. For sacrifice, gifts and 
penance purifx the inincT’, these arc works that should be done 
is my decided and final view, says (XVIII, 5 and 6). 

“But he who giv es up the fruit of work is regarded as one 
who has renoiincccr’. "ilie renunciation of the fruits of the 
action and not action as such is the pith of the Gita teaching. 
Such an action is tantamount to inaction. Hence the paradoxi- 
cal verse in the Gita, “Tie who sees no work in work, and work 
in inaction, he is wise among men, he is a yogin, and he has 
accomplished all his work" (iV"-18). 

The Karma yoga of the Gita commends us to lead a 
strenuous life and yet gives no room for the play of the selfish 
impulses. In short, it implies that every action we do must be 
motivated to secure Isvara priti, and must discard the sense of 
egoity and the desire for the fruit of all aciion. ThepredomT 
nant note of the Gita is one of devotion to the Lord, Lord 
Krsna says that all action should be surrendered at his feet. 
“Fly to me alone for shelter with all thy soul, O Arjuna, by 
my grace shall thou gain supreme peace and the everlasting 
abode". ^'Fix thy mind on me, be devoted to me, prostrate 
XIV-22 
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thyself before me. So shalt thou come to me. I promise this 
truly for thou art dear to me”. “Surrendering all duties 
come unto me alone for shelter. Do not grieve, for I will 
release thee from all sins”. “Surrender all thy works and 
fight — with thy mind in unison with the spirit and free from 
every desire and trace of self and all thy passions spent”. 
After explaining at such length the doctrine of Sarandgati i.e., 
self-surrender to God, the GItacarya dogmatically lays down 
his final view thus : “Those who full of faith ever follow this 
teaching of mine and do not carp at it — they too are released 
from works.” “But those who carp at my teaching and do not 
act thereon know that, that such senseless men blind to all 
wisdom are lost." With this frame of mind we are exhorted 
to act. It is thi.s aspect of devotion and s61f-surrender that 
Sri Ramanuja has stressed in his commentary on the Gita. The 
ideal Bhakfa who has realised God is described in three distinct 
places. In the second chapter we have the first of the descrip- 
tions of the realised soul (II, v. 55-72). But we should 
not forget that Avjuna asked Krsna to describe the way of life 
led by .a man of steadfast wisdom. How does he act? How 
does he sit r and t low doe.s he w'alk ? All these questions of 
Arjuna presuppose that the roan of steadfast wisdom is not 
exempt from karma. The last seven verses of the twelfth 
chapter give us the description of the ideal Bhakta and again 
the 14th chapter describes in its concluding verses the nature of 
the God-reali«e(l .soul. .^11 these de.scriptions do not absolve the 
realeased .sonl from indulging in karma. 

The Gltii commend.s rhi.s path of action and prefers it to 
the path of renunciation. IVhcu Arjnm asks Krsna ta tell 
him for certain which is the better o f the two paths, renuncia- 
tion of works or their self-less performance. Krsna replies: 
that of the two, performance of the works is better than their 
renunciation {V. 2). On another occasion he says : “to work 
is better than desisting from work”. Arjuna is thus exhorted 
to activity and reasoned into it. Further the author of the 
Gita adds that even .an enlightened sonl must act with a view 
to the preservation of the world. Men like King Janaka have 
attained Moksa through the path of works. I-ord Kr.sna cites 
himself as an example of one taking (o the path of action. 
Thus the author of the Gita brought Arjuna to the path of 
action by asking him to take to the path of duty as the way 
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to salvation. Arjuna endorses the view and acts up to it. He 
says, “My delusion is gone, I have come to myself by thy 
grace. O Kr§na, I stand free from doubt, / tvill act according 
to thy word”. He did act according to it. The Gita incul* 
cates in us the view that we have a right to action only and not 
to tlie fruits thereof and that success and failure are one and 
the same thing at bottom. “It calls upon us to dedicate our- 
selves body, mind and soul to pure duty and not to become 
mental voluptuaries at the mercy of chance desires and undis- 
ciplined impulses.” The kingdom of Heaven conceived by the 
Gita is not a realm of pure mystical experience unconne«.ted 
with concrete human relationship. It is not an unearthly, con- 
ceptual realm, but a just and a happy social order. 





